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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



The Manifesto of Centralism here noticed, was first published 
to the world in the columns of * Th& TimeSy on the 17th 
October, 1857. The first edition of the present work was 
published on the 7th November following. A large edition 
having already become exhausted, a few chiefiy verbal revi- 
sions have been made in this edition ; and two Extracts, on. 
the important point of certainty in the Law, have been added. 

That Manifesto of CentraUsm itself, did not contain a single 
fresh point, either of argument, suggestion, or iUustration. 
Every point in it had been already abundantly considered in 
my previously published works. But the particular parade, 
and specially official character, of the promulgation of that 
Manifesto, plainly showed how highly desirable it was, to bring 
within a simple form, and a shape and price accessible to every 
one, a general view of the real Principles and practical ques- 
tions that are. at stake; and, at the same time, to expose the 
true character of the means that are alone able to be taken, 
and of the most pjlausible pretences that are able to be used, 
even by interested Officialism itself, in order to mystify and 
mislead the Public mind upon these subjects. 

The object of the present publication is, then, not tempo- 
rary, but permanent. The Manifesto in question proves^ in- 
deed, that every Local Interest in England, whether of Self- 
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Government in the ordinary sense, or of undertakings of asso- 
ciated Private Enterprise, is, just now, particularly threatened 
with fresh attack from a narrow and selfish Officialism, which, 
paid by the public for ftinctions felt to be unsound, employs 
the opportunities it has thus got, in seeking to maintain and 
strengthen itself and its own personal interests, at the expense 
of all the highest interests of the State. But such attack, and 
the danger of it, can only, at any time, be rightly and even safely 
met, by taking stand upon grounds and Principles which are 
not isolated, nor of today nor tomorrow, but which are as broad 
and as old and as lasting as Truth and Human Nature. This 
is what will be found proved in the following pages. 

T. S. 
HighgaUi near London ; 
November 19th, 1857. 
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The sense of responsibility felt by one who is the representative 
and maintainer, against all the odds of place and interest, of a 
Principle which touches the highest welfare of the State, must 
needs be far from light. This, however, does but make it the 
more pressing a duty, not to let the true grounds and bearings 
of that Principle be overlaid, whether by misunderstanding or 
design. 

In such a position have I become placed, by the fact and 
contents of an Official Manifesto, put forth in the shape of a 
Paper read before the "Association for the Promotion of Social 
Science," on the 15th October, 1867, by the Secretary of the 
Board of Health, with the previous sanction, and in the pre- 
sence, of the President of the Board of Health, and all the 
Principal Officers of that Board, and the chief promoters and 
advocates of " Centralism '* in England.* This Manifesto 
avows itself to be entirely addressed to the consideration of^ 
Principles and Institutions which have been chiefly elucidated 
by me, and of which it describes me as being " the organ and 
type." Its specially Official character has been made the 
more marked, by the fact of its having been, alone out of 

* See the names of the Committee, who seek "to guide the public 
mind" by this display ; vid who " reserre the right of rejecting any papers 
which they may consider inappropriate." 
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2 LOCAL SELF-GOTEEKMENT TTCT-MTSTiriED. 

the numerous Papers read before that Association, (with the 
exception of a short one by Lord Brougham) published at full 
length in the " Times'^ Newspaper, where it appeared, very 
conspicuously, on Saturday, the 17th October.* 

Though the Manifesto in question is entirely founded upon, 
and for the most part avowedly addressed to, what has been 
advanced, historically, and by way of argument and practical 
suggestion, in works published by me, those who are responsible 
for it have found themselves driven to misrepresent as well the 
facts as the practical suggestions and arguments which I have 
so advanced ; while they have carefully omitted all notice of 
the points on which the great practical questions involved do 
in fact hinge, as I have thoroughly shown in the works them- 
selves to which the Manifesto refers. The deductions drawn 
from the premises ingeniously laid down by means of this distor- 
tion, are necessarily fallacious. But, while from erroneous pre- 
mises erroneous deductions will follow, by the very necessity 
of logic, in this instance the Manifesto also abounds with in- 
consistencies and contradictions which are themselves self- 
convicting of its unsoundness; though these inconsistencies 
and contradictions, as well as the erroneous premises them- 
selves, passed unnoticed by any one among the well-selected 
audience before which the Manifesto was first published, and 
to whom the deductions drawn were only too acceptable. 

By a confusion of centuries and circumstances that are wide 
apart, coupled with a broad draught on the imagination, which 
takes the place of history, a state of society is said, in this 
Manifesto, to have formerly existed in England, which, accord- 
ing as it suits its purpose, — but with a singular forgetfulness 
of consistency, — it declares, in some places, to have been 
" simple," and in others to h^ve been " elaborate," but in which 
it states that everything, from domestic affairs down to " the 
minutest details of •home and foreign trade," was "strictly 
regulated by law of some kind or other." The propounders of 
such historical blunders forget, that one main ground of the 
evil which I have always shown to attach to " Centralism," as 

* See Illustrations : 11. 



HISTOEICAL EBEOBS. 3 

the Manifesto calls it — the system of Funetionarism and 
Bureaucratic control — is, that, instead oiLaw, there is arbitrary 
discretion. It is uncertainty, the tahing a place above the 
Law, that Centralism lives by. Certainty, which is but another 
name for Law, 1 have often shown to be safer and better, how- 
ever ill-judged in itself, than the caprice of arbitrary discre- 
tion.* But the statements made in the Manifesto are alto- 
gether contrary to the facts of History. It is enough now, 
in illustration of this, to quote Magna Charta and an old 
Roll of Parliament; which give a conclusive answer to the 
misrepresentations by which it is sought, for a purpose, to 
distort the picture of our ancient policy and Institutions. The 
forty-first chapter of Magna Cha/rta (a.d. 1215) has the follow- 
ing words : — " All merchants shall have safety and security to 
go out of England, and to come into England, and to stop and 
travel in England, both by land and water, to buy and sell 
without the imposition of tariffs, according to the ancient and 
right customs." The king having • afterwards attempted to 
fetter the Free Trade thus so early insisted upon in England, 
it was, in the year 1312 (5 Edward II.) declared by Parliament 
that such proceedings were illegal ; and it was added that : — 
" If any, of what condition soever, shall accept or levy any 
other than the ancient customs and dues, or maJce any hindrance 
whereby any Merchants may not be able to do ivith their goods 
according to their free 'pleasti/re, if this shall be proved, punish- 
ment shall be inflicted ; due regard being had to the special 
facts, and to its being a Breach of the Great Charter. ^^ 

These short quotations will show the extent of the historical 
knowledge possessed by the favourers of Centralism, and will 
save the necessity of my going into the detail of other errors 
of this class that abound in the Manifesto before us. It will ■ 
presently be seen that the History of England is incapable 
of being reconciled with either the theory or the arguments of 
the favourers of Centralism. . ^ 

The Manifesto seeks to press the old "guUds" into its 
service. But these do not touch the matter. Were the al- 

* See after, pp. 48, 54, 61 ; and Extracts : 14; 
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leged facts as to those guilds correct, they would have na bear- 
ing upon the question. Those guilds related to handicrafts, 
and existed in the cities and boroughs. The matters which the 
present question has to do with, have always been practically 
dealt with in every Parish in the Land, whether rural or in 
cities. The Manifesto admits, indeed, that every Parish re- 
paired its own roads, cleansed and maintained its own water- 
courses, carried out its own watch and ward, made the assess- 
ments upon its own inhabitants to the national taxes, (though 
it states this matter incorrectly*), and raised its complement 
of soldiers ; but it labours to make out that what the people 
and Parishes of England thus did heretofore, they fire unable 
to do now, without assistance and interference from Central 
Functionaries. 

In order to make out this point, the very shallow fallacy is 
advanced, that there was not formerly that division of labour 
which now prevails ; and which the Manifesto assumes to draw 
in its train a disseverance fipom Local ties. Division of labour 
is a principle which may be applied well enough in things phy- 
sical : it has no application to moral, social, and political duties. 
The attempt to warp the argument by introducing this fal- 
lacy, springs from the tendency which has grown up with the 
introduction of Centralization, and is characteristic of every 
form of it, in every country, to look at man and all his objects 
of life as material only; overlooking all that is higher and 
nobler, and that for which alone, as an end, material existence 
is given, as the means, to a creature endowed with the faculties 
bestowed on man.f 

Moreover, if, as the Manifesto alleges, the men in Parishes 
lived, formerly, almost entirely each within his own resources, 
the very argument sought to be set up recoils upon its authors. 
The last thing to be expected, under such circumstances, would 
be that perfect^ system of discharge of local duties which the 
Mfinifesto admits to have then existed. But the individual 
self-sufficiency of men in all matters of a material kind, did not, 
formerly, hinder them from fulfilling all the duties arising out 
* Sec Extracts : 15. f See Extracts : 17. 
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of common citizenship. How much the more, when, as ad- 
mitted to be the case now, no man can feel himself independent 
of his neighbours, does it not follow that (unless extraneously 
hindered) each should be ready and eager to fulfil the same 
duties of common citizenship. This inconsistency with the 
plainest common sense and logic, cannot be escaped from. 

But, again, if the Division of Labour prevents each man from 
fulfilling his share of the duties that attach to every neighbour- . 
hood, — duties which must always become lessened in burthen 
to each one, with every increase of population, — the natural 
consequence would be, not that a wholly extrinsic and central 
authority should be called in, but that particular duties should 
be assigned to particular individuals, in every place, subject 
to a general supervision by the rest. Again, therefore, the 
common sense and logic of the Manifesto fails. Indeed, the 
Manifesto here again contradicts itself ^ for it admits that 
there was always a taking it in turn, and time by time, by 
each man, to fulfil certain duties. Thefie was thus always 
such a division of lahov/r as is alone possibly in the discharge 
of any of those duties that are in question, whether grouped as 
social, moral, or political. 

But this fallacy about the.Divison of Labour — a very favourite 
one with the superficial and unthinking — involves, inherently 
and inevitably, consequences which at once show what the 
argument for Centralism is worth, and what are the true 
colours that its advocates and favourers must come under. If 
the principle of Division of Labour is a sound reason why 
Local Self- Government is not as well carried out now as for- 
merly, and why, therefore. Centralism must be introduced, 
it follows, that the actual principles of human progress are, OU- 
garchy and Despotism ; that as, in our enlightened age of Pro- 
gress, one man grinds com, and another bakes bread, so all the 
governing must be done, and must go on to be more and more 
exclusively done, by some few who are Brahniinically set apart 
for that purpose. In short, all the platitudes about the " ad- 
vance of liberal ideas," and the political enfranchisement of the 
people, are avowed to be but a mockery and a delusion. It is 
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declared that the true "progress" of political principle is ex- 
pressed in the words : — " Liberty was ancient — Despotism is 
modem;'* that, by virtue of Division of Labour, some must do 
all the hand work, and others do all the thinking and the 
functioneering. . There is no escape from this logical conse- 
quence of the argument, any more than there is from this prac- 
tical consequence of the system. Such are the revolution- 
ary ideas which, be they disguised under whatsoever honeyed 
phrases and fair pretences they may, are inseparable from the 
'argument for Centralism. 

And it must not be forgotten, that every one of the despotic 
governments of Europe, invariably shrouds its outrages on 
humanity and freedom, under cover of pretences exactly the 
same as do our English Centralists. It is ever an anxious care 
for the welfare, the safety, the health, the souls, or the property, 
of the unthinking multitude, that has stirred the paternal breast 
of the autocrat to impose some fresh yoke, some more gallrag 
shackle, upon the unhappy victims of his power. They are let 
dabble in " aesthetics " and art, and no end of astronomy and 
grammar : but, as for the education of free men in the functions 
that belong to the member of a free State, — that is a sealed 
book; precisely as the great aim of the Centralists in England 
is to make it here. 

Having put forth the Division of Labour fallacy, the Mani- 
festo makes some remarkably admissions, as to the actual supe- 
riority of the state of Society when Local Self- Government was 
in full action, over what we see around us. Then, it tells us, 
there was a " completeness of manhood,'' a " cohesion and inde- 
pendence," an " unselfishness, publicity, and mutual bearing of 
burthens," and, to sum up, " so much that is noble and manly 
and genial ;" while now, we have but a " fragmentary and im- 
perfectly developed humanity," and "mean and miserable 
shams, that stink in the nostrils of all honest and earnest men."* 
Surely, if the mind is elevated by even the very contemplation 
of a noble work of art, if " a thing of beauty is a joy for 
ever," I must have contributed something to the elevation, as 

* See after, pp. 22, 37, 64. 
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well as the lasting joy, of my countrymen, by giving them the 
opportunity of gazing upon that "completeness of manhood" 
which I am thus admitted to have drawn so lively a picture of, 
as it actually existed heretofore in England. My labours have 
not been in vain, if they have thus forced, from the upholders of 
functionarism, an involuntary tribute of admiration for that 
practical state of society, the reality of which I have made 
familiar. But, if modern Society is thus " fragmentary " and 
"imperfectly developed," and such a "mean and miserable 
sham," what becomes, again, of all our boasted " progress," of 
all the talk of education, and the parade of a high state of civiliza- 
tion ? If society, as we now find it, is marked by the charac- 
ters thus admitted by the eager urgers-on of Centralism, is it 
not the clearest proof of the rottenness of their system ? 
Would not the course of the true logician even, to say nothing 
of the man of common sense, the honest observer of human 
nature, and the enlightened Statesman, be, not to fold his 
hands, or merely try the " pouncet box " against what thus 
offends the nostrils, and content himself with studying how 
best to carve places for the " Dowbs " by way of substitute for 
the former " completeness of manhood," but to ask how is it 
that such has been the tone and state heretofore, of the men 
that make up Society, and why is it that a change so deplora- 
ble has come over the tone and state of Society now ? Por 
myself, I have not only made familiar to all Englishmen the 
facts of that "completeness of manhood" which heretofore 
marked England, but I have shown how the tone and spirit 
whence it was begotten were maintained, and why these have 
sunk down to the " fragmentary and imperfectly developed 
humanity " which now marks with ignominy, according to the 
testimony of this Manifesto, the very name of Englishman. 
And I have, in doing this, shown that what is now an offence 
to every honest and earnest man, need not be permanent. I 
have proved, and I now again assert, that England and English* 
men are as capable at this day as they ever were, of exhibiting 
that "completeness of manhood" which heretofore distinguished 
them. There is nothing in the changes of times and circum- 
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stances that interferes with, while there is much that, rightly- 
used, would help forward, the development, in our own day, as 
much as ever of yore, of all that is "noble and manly and 
genial." It is the Centralist who is the slanderer of our age 
and nation.* 

The Manifesto proceeds to allude to what I have myself done 
and said, and to the position which I hold on this question. It 
becomes,- therefore, necessary for me to let it be clearly under- 
stood, that I am no theonzer on these matters, but one who 
has dealt with life and human nature, as God has let them be 
in England. 

And I must here deny the right of any man, not familiar 
with the History and Practice of the Local Institutions of 
England, to utter opinions, or broach theories, or put forth 
schemes, as to the action of these, or any interference with them. 
The authors and sponsors of the Manifesto before us, have 
shown themselves, not only in this Manifesto, but in all they 
have ever done, innocent of any knowledge of either that 
History or Practice. Theoretic pedantry, and reckless doc- 
trinaire constitution-mongering, are all they have yet shown to 
the world ; and they have sought, and still seek, to put the 
results of these in action, by those means of compulsory en- 
forcement by which the uneamest man, conscious that he can- 
not call in truth and argument to help him, always seeks to 
achieve results which the earnest man would only hope to 
reach by persevering efforts and reiterated argument. 

For myself, I have never felt so weak that it was necessary 
to abandon fact and history, and have recourse to theory. 
Practically familiar with both the intimate working and the 
wants of the Institutions of which I write, thoroughly ac- 
quainted with all the facts of which I treat, and with the 
effects which I describe as following from Centrahsm, I have 
ever deemed it the most worthy work of a man and a Patriot 
not to be led away by hollow and labour-saving theories, but 
to become an humble "student and interpreter of nature," in 
the sense which Bacon shows to be the only road to get at truth. 

* See Extracts : 2, 5. 
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** The Parish" is not a Jeremiad over the past, but a verj- 
earnest and practical pointer to the path of life and action in 
the present. But, beyond this, it is due to the principles of 
which this Manifesto says that I am " the organ and type," 
that those who regard the truth should understand something 
of what I have done — ^not in those Local affairs in which I have 
always sought to do my duty as a citizen, but in the way of 
giving a more healthy and practical tone to some of tfc change- 
ful legislation of late years affecting local action. In letting 
this be understood, I will, at this time, confine myself to 
matters chiefly affecting, directly, the Public Health, simply 
because the Manifesto before us has been issued immediately 
from that department. And one illustration of what is, in 
fact, a universally applicable Principle, is as good as another. 

My exertions go back to a time when the Secretary of the 
Board of Health, and its President, and all its other instru- 
ments of Centralism, were yet imfledged^ Prom that pre- 
historic period (so far as Jbhat Board is concerned) to the pre- 
sent hour, while the Boaf d of Health has come into existence, 
and changed its organization, and shifted its ground, and 
altered its dogmas, and propounded, with undiminished con- 
fidence, new and contradictory ones, over and over again, I 
have remained steady to the Principles which the lessons of 
common sense and human nature had led me to entertain and 
utter ten years ago. I have, indeed, as time and occasion 
needed, enlarged my illustrations, proved further and further 
the importance and adaptability of those Principles, and shown 
that there is no subject of social or political life with which 
they are not identified ; but I have never departed from them, 
either through evil report or good report. Many of my sug- 
gestions have, in fact, been adopted into Law ; and the whole 
country is now reaping the benefit of my perseverance. 

In order that the misrepresentations which have been made, 
both in the Manifesto before us and elsewhere, of what I 
have written, and of what is the effect of the Principles I 
have illustrated, may be thoroughly understood, and thus this 
weak but characteristic weapon of the enemies of truth be 

B 3 
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turned back upon themselves, I give, at the end of this " Vin- 
dication/' some Extracts from what I have written, at all man- 
ner of dates and under all manner of circumstances, within the 
ten years before the present time (1857). Though an entire 
view of the applications of these Pripciples wiU not thus be got, 
enough is given to expose misrepresentation, and to lead the 
truth-seeker to where fuller exposition and illustration may be 
found. #)me Illustrations of the practical working of Cen- 
tralization, are also added. 

So long ago as 1848, the Earl of Carlisle (then Lord Mor- 
peth) introduced, at my suggestion, a clause making it, as 
heretofore, the duty, instead of, as most unwisely declared by a 
late Statute, merely in the power, of Surveyors of Highways 
to cleanse ditches.* This was passed into Law the same Ses- 
sion, and was an important acknowledgment of a large group 
of legislative errors. 

I may pass over intermediate years, something of my ac- 
tivity in which will be learned from the list of my Publica- 
tions that^is prefixed to these pages. In 1854, the Cholera 
threatened England. Sir B.Hall, who owed his position" to 
his having culled some flowers from the garden which I had, 
for several years, dug and planted, was made President of the 
Board of Health. He was about to issue some general In- 
structions, to guard against the threatened danger. It hap- 
pened that, after these had been printed as they had been pre- 
pared in his Office, they fell under my eye, before any copies 
had been issued. I pointed out to Sir B. Hall the existence of 
defects of the greatest practical importance, in the most mate- 
rial parts of them. With the candour which unquestionably 
then marked his determination to fulfil the duties thrown upon 
him, he asked me to make the corrections which I showed him 
were needed. I did so : and the document issued was printed 
from my corrections, the copies first printed being cancelled. 

In the Parliamentary Session of the same year. Lord Shaftes- 
bury had, as President of the Board of Health, introduced into 
the House of Lords a Bill to amend the Nuisances' Removal 
* See " The Parish," pp. 340, 341, and note thereto. 
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Acts. Like all its predecessors, tliis Bill had been prepared 
without any practical knowledge of the subjects dealt with. I saw 
liord Shaffcesburj on the Bill ; pointed out to him several parts 
that, if real good were to be done, needed to be altered; and I pre- 
pared the suggested alterations. Some of these were at once 
adopted, and embodied in the Bill in its later stages in the House 
of Lords. In the adoption of others. Lord Shaftesbury let himself 
be overruled by alleged technical difficulties, which I knew, 
however, had no real existence. The Bill, as altered, passed the 
Lords, and came down to the Commons. Lord Palmerston was 
then Home Secretary ; and, whatever other demerits he may- 
have, to answer for, there never was a Home Secretary who took 
more pains, and gave more patient attention, to understand 
matters then brought before him. I had several interviews with 
Lord Palmerston upon the Bill in question ; explained to him 
the clauses I desired to see introduced or altered, in order to 
make the Bill one that would really work and be useful. He 
assented to my suggestions, with the one exception of a clause 
relating to trades, which,'though he admitted that the clause 
suggested by me was better than one proposed by a deputation, 
from certain trades, and to which he had already assented, he 
was precluded by that assent from entertaining. At his re- 
quest, I prepared a copy of the Bill, for the use of Government, 
embodying the additions, alterations, and forms of Beturns, 
suggested by me, and agreed to by him. 

The principal matters which my suggestions realized were, 
the certainty of the existence and action of a responsible Local 
Authority in every Parish and Place in the Land ; with the 
declaration of powers and duties, sufficient to prevent that 
vexatious obstruction to effective local action which modern 
legislation has done all it can to encourage. 

The Bill came to the Commons too late for it to pass through 
all the stages in that Session. But the copy furnished hy me 
to Lord Palmerston remained with Government. 

In the next Session, Sir B. Hall, then President of the Board 
of Health, introduced, again, a Nuisances' Bemoval Bill. The 
Bill thus introduced, gave a singular illustration of the utter 
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incompetence of Centralism either to understand what it 
professes to be the very object of its existence, or even to 
execute correctly the mere clerk's work of any intelligent and 
business-like department. While some parts, furnished by me, 
were printed in this Bill with the same marks of reference 
which, to adapt my M8. to the print of 1854, 1 had been obliged 
to use (as 21 A., 21 B.), but which of course became unmeaning 
when the insertions were embodied as parts of a new Bill, other 
parts, of the highest importance, were either omitted or altered, 
while others were indeed inserted, but so clogged with added 
provisions as not only to neutralize but absolutely to invert the 
operation of the suggestion, as framed by me and assented to 
by Lord Palmerston. There cannot be a more striking illustra- 
tion of what I have often had reason to remark, how a Minister 
becomes victimized through his subordinates.* 

Most of the work which I had so anxiously done in 1854 had, 
therefore, to be done over again in 1855. It was disheartening 
enough. But I persevered without ceasing. The record oi part 
of what I thus did, remains accessible to any one who will look 
at the printed Minutes of the Select Committee to which the 
Nuisances' Removal Bill and Public Health Bill of 1855 were 
referred. I succeeded in getting the points of fundamental 
importance, as to the Local Authority itself, reinstated in the 
Bill, though the ensv/ring clauses which I had prepared, and 
which Lord Palmerston had sanctioned, instead of being sup- 
ported by the Board of Health, — where, if Centralism is to 
do any of its pretended good, they ought to have found their 
staunchest advocates, — ^were, one of them distorted, and thus 
perverted, and two others disfavoured^ and finally the whole 
silently withdrawn out of the Bill !t This fact speaks volumes 
as to the real results of Centralism, and how it either seeks 
to make occupation for itself, or is altogether incapable of ^un- 
derstanding the first elements of the functions it assumes ; 
being equally, in either case, a nuisance to the State. 

The Act passed, with the alterations and reinstatements 
w hich, by unceasing perseverance, I had succeeded in getting 
* See Extracts : 10. f See Extracts : 16. 
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embodied. And it is to me, and to me only, that England 
owes it, that every Parish and Place is now once more declared 
by Statute to have a Local Authority — similar to what the 
Common Law has always recognized — bound and able to act 
within it, and whose power any inhabitant can at any time 
invoke .and enforce ;* and that the powers and duties of that 
Liocal Authority are declared in terms sufficiently plain to 
enable it to overcome vexatious obstruction. 

It happened that, after the work seemed done, but before 
the Bill finally passed, words and phrases got interlarded and 
added in several places, which seem to have been inserted 
solely for the purpose of creating confusion, and of making 
inconsistent and doubtful what was plain, consistent, arid not 
open to doubt before. It is this frequent empirical meddling 
in legislation, without thought or inquiry, and when care has 
been taken that there shall be no opportunity for discussion, 
which makes any security or reliance upon the best devoted 
labours to its improvement almost hopeless.f This course, 
which Centralism, if it were honest, would endeavour to 
prevent, is chiefly, if not entirely, adopted and fostered by its 
own " Boards *' and other irresponsible influences. In the 
Nuisances' Eemoval Act, 1855, there were several examples of 
it. To take one of these : — Some words were, without ques- 
tion asked or reason given, and long after the second edition 
of the Bill had been issued, inserted in the 22nd section, 
as it now stands in the Act, which threatened, by the doubts 
they introduced, to destroy the practical applicability, in most 
cases, of a section which I had myself prepared, and succeeded 
in carrying through, and which, next to the part relating to 
the organization of the Local Authority in every Parish, is by 
far the most important in the Act. 

It so happened howeTer, that the first case of the practical 
application of the last-named section, came within the range 
of my own immediate influence. Deeply sensible of its im- 

* See '* Practical Proceedings," pp. 1-10, and 97. The same work will 
give fuller infonnation as to the History of the Act in question, 
t See " Practical Proceedings," etc., pp. 14, and 112 note. 
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portance, and guided by my practical experience in such mat- 
ters, I prepared forms, and advised a course, both of which 
were expressly and carefully designed by me to meet and over- 
come the doubts and difficulties put in the way by the unjus- 
tifiable interpolations above named. The case went to the 
Court of Queen's Bench, — ^the Parish that had fulfilled its 
duty by promptly executing works, being thus forced to sub- 
mit to the expense of litigation caused entirely by the door that 
had been thus opened to doubt. The Court of Queen's Bench 
declared that the proceedings advised by me were " unim- 
peachable," and upheld their validity on all points. Thus I 
have had the satisfaction, not only of procuring enactments so 
important, but of testing the validity of proceedings devised 
by myself, in order to overcome difficulties that were raised up 
in the way of the practical working of those enactments.* 

But, beyond this, I called Sir B. Hall's particular attention 
to the importance of making this Act known ; pointing out 
that, however valuable, if it were not known, the passing of it 
was merely nugatory.f The means of making it known were 
obvious and simple ; and, if a Central Board were of any use, 
or had any one duty that now ought to have taken precedence 
of every other, the making this Act and its provisions thus 
known in every comer of the land, became plainly the first 
duty of the Board of Health. Nothing of the sort was done 
however. All that was done in this way was again done by 
myself. I did it so effectually, however, that this Act has 
already been put into use very far more extensively than all 
the preceding Acts put together, during the whole eight years 
of their existence ; while the mode and extent of its being put 
in action, and the works executed under it, bear the same com- 
parison to those done under the former Acts, that life has to 
deadness, substantiality to hoUowness, a clear current to a 
stagnant pool. ' My communications on the subject, with all 
parts of the country, are wide. I have it, to take but one 

• The course advised, and forms used, are published in my " Practical 
Proceedings for the Removal of Nuisances and Execution of Drainage 
Works." And see "The Parish," p. 569. f See Extracts : 13. 
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illustration out of many, upon the authority of a gentleman 
holding a puhlic office in Lancashire, and likely to be well 
informed upon the subject, that, in that county, there is only 
a very insignificant minority of the Townships and Parishes 
that have not put the Nuisances' BemoTal Act, 1855, into full 
action. There will always be many rural Parishes where no 
occasion for putting it in action can arise, except at rare 
intervals, and to meet special circumstances. But, through the 
clauses I have succeeded in getting embodied in the Act, the 
apportunity now exists, in every place, for any individual at 
once to put it in action, whenever need arises. 

How then does the matter stand between me and Central- 
ism, in a practical point of view P 1 have shown that what 
of practical legislation, and consequent general action, there 
have been on the Public Health in England, has been the fruit 
of the origination and labour of myself, a private man, not only 
unpaid, but, on the contrary, spending, for years, very much of 
time and money over the work ; while those who have been and 
are highly paid by the Public to do the work, have not only not 
done what it was pretended that they vrere appointed to do, but 
have shown uniform ignorance of their work, and have done 
little other than raise unnumbered difficulties and obstructions 
in the way t)f anything real and practical being accomplished. 
As to the positive mischief and demoralization effected by the 
Board of Health, facts but too conclusive will presently be 
mentioned. 

It is proper to say that I had nothing to do with, but on the 
contrary protested against, some clauses in the Nuisances' 
Eemoval Act, 1855, which are certainly about as weak and 
contradictory and unpractical as they could be, relating to 
certain trades ; as will be seen by my Evidence given before 
the Committee of the House of Commons, and by my pub- 
lished pomments on the Act.* 

I could mention many other facts showing the exertions 
which I have made. But I desire not to withdraw attention 
from the Manifesto before us by introducing what may seem 

* See ''Practical Proceedings," etc., pp. 66, 67 ; and Illustrations : 10. 
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pereonal to myself; wliicli would not have been mentioned at 
all, were it not that it seems convenient to the centralists to 
have it made to appear that I have dwelt in the past, instead of 
having, as the fact is, studied the past for what it might teach 
of human nature, — as a practical suggester, by experience not 
' , theory, for the present. This is the difference between sound 
induction and reckless empiricism. 

I know that there are other branches of, this mischievous 
Centralism which, instead of desiring to see or help in the 
putting in action of the useful parts of such a measure as the 
Nuisances* Bemoval Act, 1855, are, even now, anxious to cook 
up a case against it, in order, if possible, to draw again, within 
their own paralyzing meshes, the exercise of those functions 
which I have been the means of inducing Parliament to declare, 
shall be exercised only by those whose interest lies in their 
good discharge ; which is the only course consistent with either 
common sense, honesty, practical improvement, real statesman- 
ship, or the teachings of History and Human Nature. 

In the meantime, every result which, from practical know- 
ledge of the subject, I t^n years ago foretold in detail would 
follow from the erection of a Board of Health, has been real- 
ized ; as may be seen by a comparison of what I then wrote, 
with the notorious facts of the later experience which too many 
towns in England have had but too much reason to deplore. 

The Manifesto now under consideration, after having singled 
me out as the " organ and type *' of those of the opponents of 
Centralism whom it cannot help treating with respect, pro- 
ceeds to declaim, in no measured terms, against those whom it 
calls, by way of contrast, "the vulgar declaimers," "the least in- 
formed, noisiest and narrowest, and most self-seeking ;" whom it 
again afterwards describes as exhibiting "the grossest ignorance, 
the most offensive mob oratory, and the most sordid self-seek- 
ing." I cannot allow myself to be bribed by the flattery the 
• Manifesto thus ingeniously administers, in contrasting with my- 
self those whom it thus characterizes, from expressing, in as 
strong a manner as self-respect allows, my indignation at such 
language. It is merely the vulgar outpouring of selfish irrita- 
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tion ; and comes with a peculiarly ill grace from those who com- 
plain of any sternness of language ever used against themselves; 
though such language (which never descended to the vulgarity 
of this) is a mere inference from unquestionable facts, instead 
of being, as this is, used as a substitute for argument. This 
is the language which is always liked by those who, wrapped up 
in their own selfishness, or self-opinionativeness, shirk and leave 
unfulfilled the obligations that belong to every inhabitant of 
every Town and Parish ; or do not, when they condescend to 
take part in them, find place given to their own crotchets or 
self-importance. This is the language in which those habitually 
indulge who are too conceited or self-important, too ignominious 
in spirit, and too little in mind, to be able to realize that 
"completeness of manhood" which consists in fulfilling the 
duties of a man to his fellow-men ; and who, by their own ignoble 
remissness, prove themselves wholly undeserving of the inheri- 
tance of free institutions, which they are unable to comprehend, 
or unwilling to prove their manhood in.* 

Those who have really and earnestly taken a part in Local 
affairs, are Well aware that the difficulties encountered arise, by 
far the most often, from those who pretend to be of the " better 
classes," those who are called " educated," and have " a stake." 
Some, because of their imagined self-security and selfish in- 
terests, doggedly oppose ; — others, because of their equally self- 
ish apathy, stand listlessly by, content to accept the benefit of 
anything that is done, and thinking themselves always prin- 
leged to carp and to find fault, while they always decline to put 
their own shoulder to the wheel, and rather apply, sycophan- 
ticaJly, to any central authority, than give a helping hand to 
those neighbours who are labouring for the good of the Parish 
or the Town. Men like these, and not those "mob orators " 
whose importance it is convenient to magnify in this Manifesto, 
are the real local obstructives, everywhere, of Local Self- Go- 
vernment and Local Improvement. When the others, the ob- 
jects of the vulgar vituperation of this Manifesto, show them- 
selves, they can always, however numerous, be quieted, with 
♦ See « The Parish," pp. 5-8 ; and Extracts : 8. 
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the greatest ease, by two or three sober and earnest men, i^ho 
respect humanity, and know its foibles, but have confidence 
in the rightness of the course they are pursuing, and quietly 
endeayour to make even the thoughtless see what they mean. 

The Manifesto, inconsistently enough, proceeds to exalt the 
necessity of " personal energy," of " the sense of mutual re- 
sponsibility," and "the invaluable practical education that is 
thus fostered and supplied." It even says, that " to cherish 
and encourage and restore the spirit which kept this in work- 
ing, should be the first object of any association that proposes to 
itself the advancement of Social Science ; for in that spirit lies 
the very key-note of all social science that deserves the name." 
This is precisely what I have been engaged, for many years 
past, in bringing before the attention of the People and Par- 
liament of England. I am glad of such a convert. The feeling 
that it was necessary to say thus much in this Manifesto, is a 
great tribute to the fotce of Truth. But it is strange that, 
if this is genuine, and not a mere flourish of rhetoric, the 
Social Science Association should have taken no pains to have 
had this "key-note" soimded at their meetings; that, on the 
contrary, the whole Association was planned and carried out 
in the sole interests of Centralism ; that those, well known as 
they were, who are admitted to be most identified with the 
maintenance of that spirit and the sounding of that key-note, 
should never have been conferred with, or even asked to take a 
part in the proceedings of the Association, or had any notice of 
its intentions, or opportunity of either making a suggestion or 
securing fair play ; while centralists crowd its committees, and 
manage and control the Papers that shall be read before it. 
Unhappily, though the rhetoric of the Manifesto is well sound- 
ing in a passage or two like these, the facts are what plain and 
earnest men must judge by, as to the real meaning and inten- 
tions of the sanctioners and publishers of such a Manifesto. 

K the state of manhood, of education, of spirit, under True 
Local Self-Qt)vemment, is described as so admirable, so far ex- 
ceeding anything we see in the present tendency of Society, 
why has this Manifesto made the sole string harped upon 
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throughout its whole length to be, the alleged "impossibility** 
of restoring that manhood and that education and that spirit ; 
instead of the point of inquiry being made to be, how that 
former tone was sustained, how it has become degraded, and 
whether any and what means of removing the causes of the 
degradation cannot be devised ? The aim plainly ought to be, 
to foster and restore the better and nobler state, — not to sit 
contenl; with seizing the opportunity of its decline to set up 
substitutes, in the shape of an altogether antagonistic Central- 
ism. Could such substitutes ever bring about the physical ends 
pretended to be aimed at, it is self-evident that this can only 
be through means which must necessarily prevent, instead of 
ever leading to, the action and restoration of that better and 
nobler state so rhetorically praised. Men once taught and per- 
suaded to lean upon others, get their spirit benumbed and 
made sycophantic, and do not become self-reliant and conscious 
of responsibility.* Such a perversion of common sense can 
only be accounted for by the fact, that the Manifesto was 
written by a paid functionary, while it had paid functionaries 
and their friends for its sole audience at its inaugurative pro- 
mulgation. 

The course which I have taken has been very different. As- 
sured that Bacon is right, when he lays it down that man can 
only be the minister and interpreter of nature, and can only 
understand or do anything in so far as he has observed the 
facts of nature ; knowing that, so far as man's social, moral, 
and political life are concerned, the only facts by which nature 
is to be interpreted are the facts of history, the facts proved 
by the working of our Institutions through past centuries ; I 
have traced those Institutions in their action, and also in their 
decline. I have shown whi/ that " completeness of manhood " 
which formerly marked England, was heretofore ^een, and why 
it is no longer found. The Manifesto before us complains 
that I see " mysterious enemies" and " hungry officials." Un- 
happily, I see no "mysterious enemies." The "hungry officials" 
are too hard a reality. I have dealt with no imaginary pic- 

* See affcer, p. 64, and Extracts : 9. 
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tures. "The Parish," and others of my works, contain the 
facts as they exist, Unanswerable and not to be evaded. Cha- 
racterizations of the system much harder than any that I have 
given — for my sole eloquence has lain in the facts that I have 
proved and grouped — will be found in almost any other 
quarter. Even the Government "Ghhe** declares that Boards 
of Health and all other Centralists, are hut & " Stat esalcM^'ed 
locust-host of all-regulating and alUparalyzing hureaucraoy^* I 
suppose^ Ministers of State look upon such an Egyptian Plague 
as an evil incident to their own retention of Office. For the 
nation, — they are resigned to let it take its chance. 

I have followed out each branch of the workings of Local 
Self- Government, and shown that, in each, the grasping hand 
of Centralism has been stretched out, eager to "curtail pa- 
rochial power," to benumb, throughout the land, the spirit of 
all that is " noble and manly and genial," to dwarf the "com- 
pleteness of manhood," to close the door to the only "practical 
education," to stop improvement, violate common sense, and 
coerce every honest and right effort at local duty. The facts 
speak for themselves. I have proved that the erection, under 
every possible pretext, of " hungry officials, devoid ahke of 
capacity and honesty, equally deficient in a sense of public duty 
and respect for private morality," (to quote the conscious 
words of this Manifesto itself,) has been the system which 
self-exalting philanthropists, weak sentimentalists, pretended 
" Eeformers," and the unscrupulous tacticians whose only id^eas 
of Government are Germanism and " influence," have cease- 
lessly pursued for the last quarter of a century. 

But I have not confined myself to thus tracing the source 
and cause of the " fragmentary and imperfectly developed hu- 
manity" which we see around us. I have also shown where 
the remedy is to be found. I have pointed out, in each prac- 
tical case, what the statesmanlike course would be, and also 
the course that men of self-respect, and who would fulfil their 
duties, ought to take within their own locahties. More than 
this, I have myself been the means of rousing Public attention, 
* "G^^&e," 25NoY.,1851; and see Extracts : 9. 
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in Papliament and out of it, to the actual and threatened miei- 
chiefs. I have myself stemmed the on-rash which, hut for my 
exertions, would unqueationahly, hefore this time, have drawn 
every department of English social and political life within the 
coUs of its henumhing emhrace. I have directly defeated se- 
veral attempts : I have giyen a signal check to others. Though 
a subject like this cannot be at once understood, nor its wide 
applications and importance felt by those who have not either 
practically or historically studied it ; and therefore it cannot be 
said to be yet well understood either in Parliament or out of 
it ; yet I have succeeded in raising, in Parliament and through 
the country, a spirit of opposition to the headlong torrent 
with which Centralism was rushing on. Even the Centralists 
are now obliged to pay a tribute to Local Self- Government, in 
order to disguise from the unwary the tendency of their efforts, 
while seeking to undermine it. The practical declaration by 
Parliament of the Principle and Practice of Local Self-Gk)vem- 
ment, which I succeeded in obtaining in 1855, is, beyond a 
question, the most important step that has been made in 
Legislation and Institutional action for some two centuries 
and a half in England.* 

I have therefore done what, according to this Manifesto 
itself, the " Social Science Association" ought to have done, 
but which it has carefully avoided doing: — I have proved 
the former " completeness of manhood" in England ; I have 
proved the causes and progress of its decline ; I have shown 
that the existing mischief is remediable ; I have shown, not 
by empirical but by inductively*-reached prescriptions, how the 

* It would not be right to omit mention here of the fact that my friend 
Mr. Evelyn, one of the Members for Surrey, introduced into the House of 
Commons, in 1854, a Bill as to Parish Committees, which had been prepared 
by me, and which would have produced a most beneficial effect if passed. I 
have printed this Bill at full length, and pointed out its true character and 
the nature of the opposition to it, in " The Parish," pp. 260-265. ' Nor can 
I forbear to put on record here, the attention and service given by Mr. F. W. 
Knight, one of the Members for Worcestershire, in the same and the follow- 
ing years, to the work of resisting the continually attempted strides of Cen- 
tralism in England. 
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"spirit whicli devised and kept it working" maybe "encou- 
raged and restored ;" and I have practically illustrated and 
proved the efficiency of my prescriptions. 

The Manifesto before us is so inconsistent and self-contra- 
dictory, in every place where it compares " Centralism" and 
" Localism," that it would merely be repetition, without serv- 
ing any useful pui^pose, to remark each. It is enough, that it 
admits that it would be a " mischievous and mistaken cen- 
tralism," to "strive to establish Procrustean systems" and a 
"vicious and short-sighted uniformity regulated from the 
centre ;" while the only object and result of the Manifesto 
are, as will presently be seen, to secure the means of en- 
forcing those Procrustean systems and that uniformity. 
Biit it says, that a "mistaken and mischievous centralism" is 
" infinitely less potent for evil" than a "spurious localism," 
because " Central doctrinairism is absolutely antagonistic to 
the spirit of England;" while it is the "spirit of England" 
which the same Manifesto has already asserted to have de- 
clined into a "fragmentary and imperfectly developed man- 
hood;" and when the whole effort and result of central doc- 
trinairism are, to benumb that spirit of England to which it is 
thus conscious of its antagonism, and to gain its own ends by 
habitual appeals and bribes to the selfishness of men. Every 
man of common sense and honesty will, from such premises, 
draw exactly the opposite conclusion. Every man who has the 
slightest regard for truth, and knowledge of human nature, 
will at once see, that " the results of discrepancies in conclu- 
sions and errors in practice under a G-ovemment Board, have 
a result more momentous than the like errors under a parochial 
or municipal body."* 

The Manifesto goes on to " attribute the neglect of local 
duties, not to ever-encroaching officialism, but to ever-increasing 
selfishness." But it carefully omits to mention that this 
ever-increasing selfishness is simply the result, nursed and 
cherished and habitually pandered to, of Officialism itself; 
fostered and used by it in order to gain its own footing and 
* Eeport on Croydon Case : see Illustrations : 7. 
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to displace Local action. What has been the continual cry 
and pretext of the Public Health Board and the Poor Law 
Board, to name no others, but that of " cheap, cheap"? It is 
true that the pretence has never been fulfilled. But it has 
been successful in getting the selfish and unthinking to be- 
lieve that " Centralism" was better than local action. 3fa- 
terial selfishness, in one shape or other, is the appeal made in 
every instance.* 

The Manifesto talks of the " excessive addiction to money- 
getting," and the "want of sympathy between rich and poor," 
as main causes of the neglect of Local action. But these dis- 
creditable marks of an age in which a maudlin sentimental- 
ism, cheap humanitarianism, and self-exalting philanthropism 
take the place of everything like earnest manhood and bro- 
therly sympathy, are the direct consequences of that material 
view of human nature, that exclusive exaltation of material 
well-being over every other object, for the prevalence of which 
in England we have to thank the growth of Centralism. 

It is alleged that we now have " huge masses of workmen 
grouped" together, and " great capitals accumulated in single 
hands ;" and that, hence, our "local subdivisions have become 
unmanageable by purely local machinery." The restoration 
of the " completeness of manhood," of what is " noble and 
manly and genial," the leavening of " the mass of mean and 
miserable shams" which " stink in the nostrils of all honest 
and earnest men," are declared to be as impossible, under 
such circumstances, as to restore "the Heptarchy, with its 
warring kings, its gesithas, its thegns, and theows." 

The Manifesto, which is " everything by turns, and nothing 
long," is driven h6re, by the strongly felt badness of the case 
it puts forth, into preaching, in effect, revolutionism of the 
reddest dye, as the only remedy which those must look to, 
who desire to escape from the present " fragmentary and im- 
perfectly developed state of humanity" in England. It has 
been already seen that the theory of Centralism necessarily in- 
volves despotism. The pretences it wraps itself in, are now. 

* See before, pp. 4, 6 ; and Extracts : 9. 
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seen to involve the engendering of bitterness and strife be- 
tween workmen and capitalists. It is well that there is no 
longer any disguise about this.* 

In the times of the " thegns and theows," Local Self-Q-ovem- 
ment did exist in England, with all its " completeness of man- 
hood." We have, then, to be informed what there is, so nauch 
more blighting and benumbing in the present state of Society, 
beyond even the fancy pictures, draT?VTi by ill-informed historians, 
as to villeinage in England, that the result finds itself to be, 
that what men in England were not only capable of, but ful- 
filled, in those days, they are declared to be incapable of 
fulfilling now? I have shown that the so-caUed "villeins" 
took their part in Local Self- Government. t Is it then true, 
as this Manifesto assumes, that the honest workman, the intel- 
ligent Artisan, and the agricultural labourer of England, have 
all now sunk so much lower than the " villein," the " gesith 
and theow," of old, that they are less capable than the latter 
were of ta^ng their part in Local Self- Government ? If it be 
true, what, I must again ask, becomes of our boasted progress 
and enlightenment ? This is rather dangerous ground for the 
centralizers to take up. In point of fact, however, the insi- 
nuation is a libel on those classes whose intelligence i& most 
dreaded, as likely to stop the march of Centralism ; J and whose 
minds every means are therefore being taken to darken from 
all light, except such perverted glimpses as a superficiality of 
duly authorized " education" may give.§ The real answer, as to 
the state of mind and habits of these classes, is, that, here- 
tofore, the " invaluable practical education" of Local Self- 
Govemment called forth the energies of every man, poor as 
well as rich ; made him intimately familiar with all " common 
things ;" and made each one feel himself consciously a part of 
the Institutions of his country, and capable of understanding 
their action, and intelligently taking part in it, without ever 

* See " Local Self-Govemment," chapter 26, on " Communism." 
t See "Locfd Self-Government," pp. 79, 137, 236, 259 ; " Tke Parish," 
pp. 36, 52, 474. 

X See Extracts : 2 and 8. § See Illiistrations : 6. 
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being misled by "mob oratory;"* whereas the careful with- 
drawing of men, in modern times, from the practical habit of 
such Institutions, has led to the much lower state, morally and 
politically, in which the masses have unhappily sunk, and to 
their being able to be cajoled and misled by any empty de- 
claimer, whether centralist or any other sort of "mob-orator," 
who appeals only to their vulgar passions and material selfish- 
ness. A spurious so-called " education," in a few artificial 
matters, has taken the place of that thorough and real educa- 
tion which can alone develope the " completeness of manhood ;" 
and those men have become the mere tools of any empty 
shouter for any so-called " Reform" (which always means, being 
interpreted, more power to the Centralists) whose fathers 
knew their own .position and duties and obligations, and how 
themselves to amend a wrong if it had unwittingly grown up. 

This branch of the subject makes it necessary for me to 
notice the fact, that' what I have written as to the very ele- 
ments of Local Self- Government, is misrepresented, in this 
Manifesto and elsewhere, in a manner which admits of no 
excuse, inasmuch as the practical point here involved is one 
on which I have always insisted most strongly. Local Self- 
G-ovemment is attempted to be mystified, by the weak device 
of askiQg whether some antiquated form, without any adapta- 
tion, could be now applied in such places as Manchester- and 
Birmingham ; and it is said that " Local Self-Q-ovemment, in 
the sense in which it existed in the simple and primitive germs 
of our present local divisions, was possible only for such com- 
munities." It seems strange that, referring to my writings as 
the Manifesto before us does throughout, this attempt to gain 
a point by relying on the ignorance of the public, should have 
been ventured on. I have always particularly insisted, that 
sound action consists in the adaptation of Principles to con- 
ditions ; and have, shown that the true value of the Principles 
I have illustrated, is best seen in their adaptcibility to all the 
changed circumstances of either town or rural populations.f 
Thus, I have over and over again shown that the mere super- 
♦ See Extracts : 6 and 7. t See Extracts : 5. 
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ficial extent of a town or a Parish is not the main thing ; that 
the increase of population cannot interfere with the action of 
true Local Self-Govemment ; that, in point of fact, the essence 
of the practice of that system is, its adaptation to the circum- 
stances of each place. Nay, I have particularly pointed out 
that the so-called Municipal Reform Act and the Metropolis 
Local Management Act, 1855, are not real measures of Local 
Self-Government, because they not only omit, but have actuaUy 
prevented, the realization of that characteristic without which 
true Local Self-Govemment cannot be present, and a Munici- 
pality is but a hollow form, wanting in the very marrow of its 
existence, the source of all the spirit of its life, the key-note of 
its action.* ^ 

I am not unfamiliar with either Manchester or Birmingham, 
or many others of our towns and cities. These, as they nov 
exist, do not give examples of true Local Self-Govemment. In 
the absence of the real Ward system, and in the presence of the 
doctrinaire novelty of elections by thirds, there can be no true 
Local Self-Govemment. The marvel is, that in these Bo- 
roughs, under the existing system, — ^the halting offspring of 
the Constitution-tinkering of our modem doctrinaires, — ^anr- 
thing like local life has been preserved at all. It is a strong 
proof of the vitality and value of Local Self-Govemment, that, 
even thus cramped and imperfectly developed, it works with 
the energy that it does. There is not the possibility of ques- 
tion, that these boroughs do manage their affairs far better 
than the affairs of any of those parts of the Metropolis not 
within the City of London were managed for them, by the 
" Boards" and " Commissions" of which they were the victims 
before their Vestries, imperfect as the latter yet are, took 
self-action. But all of them would be far more efficiently 
managed, and with far more general satisfaction, and, in the 
end, with far less expense, as well as with a greatly elevated 
tone of public feeling and confidence and intelligence in each, 
were that Ward system, which I have shown to be essential to 
true Local Self-Govemment in populous towns, put into 

* See Extracts : 2. 
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action. It will be in vain to talk either of " Eeform in Par- 
liament," or of criminal " Iteformatories," or of any other form 
or hope of genuine Progress, until this life blood, which alone 
can keep the body politic in a sound state, is infused again into 
our whole practical Institutions. It is adaptable to every part of 
them. I have proved, by unanswerable facts, that it has always, 
till charlatanism and centralism took the place of Principle and 
Patriotism, been the habit to adapt this system to the altered 
circumstances as well of crowded cities as of rural parishes ; 
and that this is one of the most important practical means by 
which our Institutions of Local Self-Q-ovemment heretofore 
maintained themselves in vigour and efficiency.* 

At the same time, I beg explicitly to deny, what is alleged in 
this Manifesto, and copied by its defenders, that " it is from the 
best elements of local self-government, in our great cities, that 
the demand is loudest for counsel, aid, and support from fhe 
centre ;" and that " in the large towns there is a good deal of 
communication between the corporate authorities and the 
Grovemment;" and therefore we need to fasten Centralism 
firmer and wider. It is not true that either the largest towns, 
or the best elements in any towns, most seek central aid. 
Central aid is sought only by those who want to carry out 
crotchets of their own, and have no confidence in the truth of 
their theories, or any respect for human nature ; and therefore 
would call in an external aid to impose that which they cannot 
make their neighbours adopt, and which can never be weU done 
except it be done with the intelligent self-action of those con- 
cerned. Dogmas which shrink before Discussion, are sought 
to be enforced by an intolerant Inquisition. The large towns 
do come into frequent "communication" with Government, 
because they have so many fresh encroachments continually 
to resist, and because so much vexatious intermeddling has 
already taken place with their affairs, and this they have to 
parry. I have myself had " a good deal of communication" 
with Government, but, as has been seen above, not for the 
purpose of asking either "counsel, aid, or support." 

* See " The PariBh," pp. 34-38. 
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Hie mitrue allegations that are made on these subjects, fur- 
nish but another instance of what the whole . history of Cen- 
tralism shows, — namely, its constant attempt to take advantage 
of the wrong and mischief it has done, in order to perpetu- 
ate and strengthen its own malign influence.* 

Nevertheless, there is often found more genuine independ- 
ence in small towns and rural parishes than exists among many 
in large towns. The reason of this is plain enough. The 
former are, individuaUy, less worth the while of functionaries 
to cajole ; while they are less liable to those influences which, 
under the selfish system, encouraged by Centralism, get such 
conventional sway, by leading those who would assume _ im- 
portance in large towns, for want of nobler aims, to a love of 
display, and a craven hankering after any sort of connection 
with " authority." 

The system of Municipalities established by the pretended 
Municipal Reform Act, and, still worse, that set up by the 
Public Health Act, are chiefly calculated to ensure the exist- 
ence of . cliqueism, and to lead on to a dependence on cen- 
tralism, instead of cherishing the " completeness of manhood." 
The so-called "representatives" are not so in th^ genuine 
sense. Their relations with their districts are riot begun and 
maintained in the only way that is consistent with real Local 
Self- Government; while the mode of elections in thirds, reduces 
the reflection of public thought and feeling, in the chamber where 
this ought to be always steady, to a mere hazard.t On the 
other hand, though, in such large towns as Manchester and 
Birmingham, the number in the Town Council is greater, the 
number in most Town Councils, and in all Local Boards of 
Health without exception, is so small that the very requisites 
to real discussion are absent; and, no habitual relation with 
those whose affairs are transacted being maintained (such as 
is maintained, for instance, if proper arrangements are made, 
between a^ Highway Board and the open Vestry that elects it, 
or between a London Ward and its Common Councilmen), no 
abiding sense of responsibility is sustained. The whole ten- 
* See Extracts : 9. t See Extracts : 2, 3. 
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dency is to mere cliqueism, instead of the public good and 
the duty to neighbours being the constant objects before the 
liocal Body. And when we find, further, that, even under 
cover of a " Eeform Act," places were made for a vast number 
of " Eevising Barristers," to do what always used to be done, 
and always ought to be done, by the local community itself, in 
keeping the roll of its own number complete and pure, it is 
plain that, whatever the boast and pretences of the age are, it 
is the interests of Cliques, Bureaucracies, and the " Dowbs," 
that are alone really cared to be served. 

The Manifesto before us, instead of propounding any idea 
by which the spirit, which it says it ought to be the "first 
object" and "key-note" of the Social Science Association to 
" cherish and encourage and restore," might hope to be so 
cherished, encouraged, and restored, is fiiU of excuses for the 
remissness and neglect of duty shown by those who hold back 
from taking their part in local affairs. Ascribing such remiss- 
ness to every cause except the true one, it is silent upon what 
those who really sought to "cherish and encourage and restore" 
the spirit which it rhetorically eulogizes, would have put fore- 
most. True Local Self- Government consists in the thought 
and attention of every one who partakes of the blessings and 
uses of a free state, being habitually called to the obligations 
he himself owes towards the common welfare ; obligations to 
be discharged, not by carping, either enviously or slothfully, 
at others, but by each man remembering that he has his duties 
to fulfil, whether, one while, by electing, or, another while, 
when elected ; that the act of choice and election is, itself, as 
much a trust and responsibility, as is the execution of the duties 
of the office when fiUed ; * that therefore, the honest inan and 
good citizen must always feel conscious of the responsibility, 
either of himself devising, or of making conscientious choice of 
and watch over those who shall devise and carry out, what the 
common welfare needs. Every man has the opportunity, 
without intrusion, of giving his suggestion, and of quietly, and 
without fear of " mob oratory," or the possibility of any 

* See Extracts : 3. 
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" gross ignorance" in others, discussing it. But every disco- 
very that ever saw light in the world, and every fresh sug- 
gestion for improvement ever made, hegan with a minority. 
Minorities are not always right (as the disappointed sometimes 
say) ; but every opinion that is right was once in the minority. 
A man who is afraid of being in a minority, is not fit to live in 
a free country. The miserable craven spirit which the Mani- 
festo before us pictures, cmd holds wp in justification, as the 
excuse and reason for men now shrinking from the fulfilment 
of their local duties, is but a picture of cringing servility, 
which knows not self-respect, which has no confidence in truth, 
dreads discussion, and throws itself into the arms of any " sor- 
did self-seeking" influence which offers the shelter of a " pa- 
ternal " system. It is this spirit which Centralism, like some 
monsters in story, first engenders, and then feeds on. 

No man is bound to go on for ever giving an unequal share 
of his time and labour to the work of his neighbourhood. I 
have shown that a fair division of labour is part of the essence 
of Local Self- Government. When one man has exerted him- 
self, while others, who have shared the benefit, have stood by 
listlessly, and given no active helping hand, he will rightly de- 
cline to let these still shirk their duties, by continuing to take 
the unequal burthen on himself. But this is a very different 
thing from accepting the excuses which the Manifesto before 
us, and all the organs and utterances of Centralism, hold out, 
to bribe men from the fulfilment of their local duties, in order 
that a colour may be got for central interference. 

The Manifesto proceeds to tell us that there are " certain 
necessities " where Centralism must be called in, on what it 
calls " Constitutional Principles." This is uttered inth^ year 
1857, with the sanction of a Body and before an audience that 
call themselves educated, and which might have been supposed 
to be aware that England has had a History. Had they been 
aware of that fact, however, they could not have allowed such a 
proposition to go forth. It is either utterly unmeaning, or slan- 
derous of the character of all Englishmen. The fact that England 
has had a History, is a complete answer to it. If Napoleon 
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appealed to the centuries the Pyramids had seen, as looking 
down upon the work his army was about to do, the Englishman 
may, with far greater dignity and propriety say, to any one 
who comes with his new-blown " necessities " for intermeddling 
with the action of our long-tried Institutions, — whether under 
the plea of " Social Science *' or any other, — " Behold fourteen 
centuries of History ! They speak to you ; and to their utter- 
ance you must listen, if , as a true minister and interpreter of 
nature, you would deal with those Institutions and Laws which 
have made England what it has been." Boldly reckless indeed 
must be the man who, with History before him, comes to tell 
us, that a Principle of Q-overnment which has always been 
practically found and solemnly declared to be unconstitu- 
tional, and alien to England and English Institutions, has now 
become a " necessity." 

In a review of my work on " The Parish " which appeared 
in a highly respectable Journal, it is said : — " Mr. Smith's book 
has the great and rare merit, that, in it, the portion of law 
with which it deals is treated historically, and, therefore, 
soundly. It is only hy histarieal knowledge that English law 
can he illustrated and explained. When once we have thoroughly 
impressed on our minds the legal theory of the Parish, and 
traced its historical formation and composition, the details on 
which particular circumstances compel us to enter are easily 
comprehended.' ' * 

The History of English Institutions, and the devices of Cen- 
tralism, are at irreconcilable feud. That history teaches us, 
that the Centralism which is now craved after, and called 
a "necessity," was never allowed to rear its head in England 
when the men of England were " noble and manly and genial," 
and lived in the " completeness of their manhood ;" that Wil- 
liam the Norman did not venture on it, and that Charles the 
First had to recant all attempts at it. 

But this branch of the subject cannot be let pass without 
another remark. It has already been shown, in these pages, 
that Centralism involves despotism and revolutionism. The 
^ • * The Solicitor's Journal,' Sept. 12, 1867. 
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same cloven foot appears again, in the shape of this alleged 
"necessity." Centralism becomes placed in a dilemma from 
which it has no escape, except by openly avowing itself for serf- 
dom and revolution. The case is simple : — History proves that 
three, five, eight, ten and more centuries ago, Local Self- 
Govemment did exist in England, and had full strength to keep 
in check the most ambitious monarchs, as well as to fulfil the 
needs of every Local community in the land, and to defend the 
State against every foreign aggressor. If Hugh Peters' desire 
had been carried out, and all our Eecords destroyed,* the Cen- 
tralizers might have indulged their theories without running 
against so palpable a rock. But the records exist. Our fathers 
stand out before us, in their very "habit as they lived," in 
Domesday Booh (so grossly misrepresented by the ill-informed), 
in Hundred Bolls, in Inquisitiones Nonarwm, and in a thousand 
other unimpeachable records. We find that, whether it were 
in the crowded city or *the rural parish, the men of England, 
including the " villeins," were, heretofore, in the habit of hand- 
ling their own business, and knew how to handle it. The things 
they handled were of the same nature, exactly, as those to do 
or interfere in the doing of which we are now told that " Cen- 
tralism " is a "necessity.** 

If the men of England were able to handle these things 
then, how comes it that they are less able to handle them 
now ? Surely they do not less concern them now. Is it, then, 
"education,** or "progress," or "civilization," — or what is it, 
that has unfitted them ? By what process has it happened, 
that the understandings o*f men have become disenabled to 
comprehend and grasp what were formerly " common things '* 
to all men ? Is it the natural degeneracy of the race ? Or 
is it, that the importation into England of the centralizing 
system, has chilled the sense of men*s duties to their neigh- 
bours, and drawn them from those habits, by keeping up which 
alone can the true practical education of free and intelligent 
men be made a living thing ?t Have superficial book pe- 

* See * Local Self-Govemment,' p. 211. f See after, p. 37. 
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dantrj and '' sBsthetics " been made to supersede the practical 
training of men in the duties of life ? 

These are questions which the advocates of Centralism 
have got to answer, before they can put forward their case 
with even an honest face. They are questions that cannot be 
evaded. The Jiu:ts are against them : History is my testimony 
and my appeal. Hollow theory^ begotten of self-interest, is 
the only resource of those who crave, in any shape, powers 
of Centralism. 

The reference which the Manifesto before us makes to the 
sanction of the Treasury, which has been made necessary in 
several cases by the so-called Municipal Eeform Act and other 
modem bureaucratic measures, is a very unhappy one. Such 
interference by the Treasury is preposterous as a protection. 
Those concerned, must always know much better than the 
Treasury can by possibility do, the circumstances and needs. 
Such provisions only open the door to jobbing. They afford, 
as Centralism always does, a shelter from responsibility, to 
, those who ought alone to be held responsible ; while any cen- 
tral sanction is always, and can only from the nature of the 
case be, given or withheld upon secret and ex parte information 
or suggestion. 

But this matter is introduced into the Manifesto, in order 
to lead on to that which the Centralists are evidently striving 
to lay hold of, as a last and desperate resource, now that it is 
being found that the local bodies in England are, just in these 
days, beginning to get restive under the yoke. The game 
eagerly played for now is, that Centralism shall supersede Par- 
liament, and so leave the localities tied hand and foot without 
rescue. To a most weak, though heavily laboured, attempt to 
make out a case in this behalf, a large part of the Manifesto 
before us is devoted. 

It is with a very convenient vagueness of language that the 
grant of " borrowing powers,'* and the " conferring " powers of 
Local Self- Government, are spoken of in this Manifesto. I 
have elsewhere shown the fallacy of the latter notion and the 
mischief of the former practice. It is enough to say now, that 
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both are merely notions encouraged, in order to entangle Local 
Bodies the more readily within the meshes of bureaucratic in- 
terference. Neither has ever afforded, or ever can afford, any 
of that " protection to posterity " for which the c^tralists pre- 
tend to be so anxious. Instead of posterity being protected 
by the " borrowing powers," the only result of the way in which 
Centralism has dealt with these has been, that the burthen is 
thrown on to posterity of paying the cost of works which the 
dogmatism and caprice of the Central authority that happens 
to hold the reins at any moment, shall require to be done, how- 
ever worthless these may prove, and whatever advances science 
may, meantime, have made. It is no more than a direct pre- 
mium upon jobbing and heedless extravagance. 

The confusion of ideas which the Manifesto shows, as to 
" conf<^rring " powers of Local Self- Government, would be in- 
credible if it came jBpom any but an official quarter. It has 
been already thoroughly seen, however, that to officialism His- 
tory is a sealed book. 

To those who are seeking not only to supersede Parlia- 
ment, but to engross powers which Parliament never had, it 
is a convenient dogma to get put forth, that local powers are 
"conferred" by Parliament. Such a dogma is put forth, in 
reliance on the lamentable want of knowledge that now pre- 
vails, among all classes, both of English History and of the 
functions of Parliament. Parliament cannot give local powers. 
The Local Institutions of England are far older than Parlia- 
ment. Parliament itself exists solely in consequence of the 
pre-existence of local Bodies with active powers. Parliament 
is a result, not a sottrce. The great function of Parliament is, 
to watch and take care that the Law of equal justice and com- 
mon right is maintained for all. It is this only, as I have long 
ago shown, which gives it any voice in reference to Local Acts, 
or local affairs of any kind.* As abuses will grow up, when 
men once begin to worship forms and red-tape, instead of keep- 
ing Principles always before them, it has happened that a cum- 

* See "Govemment by Commisaion," pp. 92, 94, 160, 180 j and Ex- 
traois: 8. 
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brous machinery has got a footing as to Local Acts. And this 
the centralists are now marking, as the Vulture scents its 
prey, in the eager hope that, presently, both parties, Parlia- 
pient and Localities, may be paralyzed and superseded, arid that 
they may then swoop down and carry off the prey. But the 
remedy for the cumbrous machinery that has grown up, is of 
the simplest but completest character. The idea of superseding 
Parliamentary action in the matter by Centralism, is merely 
another phase of that Revolutionism which I have already three 
times shown in these pages to be the direct teaching and prac- 
tical result of Centralism.* 

Nor must it be forgotten to be noted well, though it is care- 
fully kept out of sight and misrepresented in this Manifesto, 
that nothing can be more practical and clear than the Law in 
England, and the History of the practice of that Law, both as 
to the exercise of functions of Local Self- Government, and the 
defining and fixing of the bounds within which such functions 
shall, in every case, be exercised. " The inhabitants of a place, 
without any custom, may make ordinances for any such thing 
as is for the general good of the public.'' t And if the popu- 
lation grows so large that it becomes desirable to introduce 
special arrangements for carrying on the Local Business, then 
a Charter is framed. But the validity of any Charter depends, 
exclusively, upon the consent of those using it. A Charter 
cannot be imposed. Centralism has, for the first time in England, 
sought to impose doctrinaire constitutions, under the name of 
" Provisional Orders,'* &c., without the consent, and against the 
wish, of the inhabitants of the places concerned, and in spite 
both of Law and honesty. J But a Charter cannot be imposed. 
Even the so-caUed Municipal Reform Act, offspring as it was 
of doctrinairism, did not venture to over-ride this great prin- 
ciple of the Common Law. It was reserved for the Public 
Health Act to da this. The Municipal Eeform Act did, 
indeed, set forth an unmeaning parade about the Privy Coun- 
cil; which may have induced those unfamiliar with Law and 
* See Extracts : 3, 10, 11. t ^®® Dlustrations : 6. 

t Lord Coke. See hereon " The Parish," pp. 47-50, etc. etc- 
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History to infer an actual grant. But the fact is not so. 
After a Charter has been determined on, shaped, and assented 
to, by those concerned, it has always been the custom that it 
shall receive the ministerial authentication of the Crown. This 
gives it public recognition, and makes unnecessary any other 
mode of proof of its contents. But the seal of the Crown never 
gave a. Charter its validity, or dmj force of Law, The consent 
of those using it has always been, and stUl is, the sole source 
of these.* 

In the same way, the Law and the Practice have always recog- 
nized, and History has abundantly illustrated, the power of 
subdivision, as existing both in rural Parishes and in Cities, ac- 
cording to circumstances or the mere growth of population. 
I have so fully proved and illustrated this elsewhere, that it is 
unnecessary to dwell on it here. It is a practical point of 
great importance, but involving no real difficulties. Even the 
Lighting and Watching Act (1833), which was passed before 
Centralism had got to its present head in England, follows this 
old, simple, and practical method. At this day, we should be 
told that a Central Board was a " necessity," in order, as this 
Manifesto tells us, to give " a known and defined boundary," 
and to exercise " the duty of fixing new town boundaries," to 
the numerous places where that Act has, for the last quarter 
of a century, been habitually applied. 

The whole attempt so elaborately made, to get up a case for 
handing over the functions of Parliament to Centralism, 
falls then to the ground. It is found wanting in the first ele- 
ments of fact, law, and history, on which alone it could rest. 
Unless, in the eager attempt now making to Germanize 
England, an absolute coup d'etat is to be attempted upon our 
Institutions and Laws, such a proposition breaks down even in 
the statement of it. * 

It is a profound truth, confirmed by aU history, and fraught 
with an infinite amount of practical teaching, that " Free Insti- 
tutions cannot be made: they must grow^ The Manifesto 
before us, whose aim is to help Grermanism to crush free Ineti- 

> See Extracts: 12. 
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tutions in England, is evidently oppressed with the weight of 
this truth ; which m^kes it contradict itself many times. In 
its earlier part it says : — " l^o one who is accustomed to watch 
the working of Local Institutions, will dispute Mr. Toulmin 
Smith's allegation that there can be no greater or more de- 
plorable mistake than the yery 'common notion, that all a man's 
relation to the town or parish he lives in is comprehended in 
paying rates when called upon. So, I apprehend, all sound 
thinkers will agree with him, that the sense of mutual respon- 
sibility must be continually present to every man, if free insti- 
tutions are to he a reality, and not a mere name ; that a ^neces- 
sary accompaniment of this habitual sense, is the feeling and 
taking an active interest in the welfare of the neighbourhood, 
and the direction of the intelligence of aU to matters affect- 
ing the well-being of all. Even if local affairs were managed 
with some waste of time and money, and some unskilfillness, 
when all thus participate in their management, the waste and 
unskilfulness would be well made up for by the zeal, sense of 
duty, and invaluable^ practical education, that is thus fostered 
and supplied."* 

Such is the tribute which this Manifesto pays to truth, and 
to the labours which I have been earnestly engaged in for 
several years past. But, nearer the end, all this tribute paid to 
truth is forgotten, and, in diametrical contradiction to the 
above, it is intimated, in order to make out a case for Cen- 
tralism, that Local Self-Govemment is now used as a " means 
of enforcing the supremacy of local cliques, and a machinery for 
rewarding local partisanship with power, patronage, and place ;" 
and that, therefore, it must be " watched" by Centralism, and 
" stigmatized," or patronizingly patted on the back, as the case 
may be, while the powers of local action that shall be allowed, 
curtailed, or enforced, are to be dependent on Centralism only. 

* See the Preface and Introduction to " The Parish," for the sources of 
the language thus used. For a passage in the Manifesto, directly incon- 
sistent with the ahove quotation, see before, p. 22 ; where it is said that 
even a '' mistaken and mischievous Centralism is infinitely less potent for 
evil *' than what it is pleased to call " spurious localism." 
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Hereupon the Manifesto comes forth with the devices by 
which it hopes to secure to Centralism itself, unchecked, all 
the " machinery for rewarding partisanship with power, patron- 
age, and place." 

A suggestion is thrown out, in the first place, for a great 
roving Commission, to wander up and down the country, and 
study all Local Acts, and then " furnish the Government with 
the materials of a general measure to he applied to all towns." 
This is so preposterous in itself, that it needs no comment. 
Such an idea could never have been started, except from the 
fertile hrain of a Centralist, whose only ideas of government 
consist in red-tapism and procrustean uniformity. 

The reliance which this Manifesto pkces upon the ignorance 
of its readers, is shown again, on this branch, in its assertion 
that " Parliament has admitted, hy reports of its Committees, 
the worst evils of the system" of " Private Bill Committees 
as a tribunal." I am surprised that even this Manifesto ven- 
tured on a statement so much the reverse of truth. That the 
statement is the reverse of truth, I will show by a few facts. 

An elaborate functionary system was some years ago started, 
through the influence of the centralists, under the name of 
"Local Acts Preliminary Inquiries;" the pretences for which 
were precisely what are put forward in this Manifesto, as 
to the proceedings before Parliamentary Committees. That 
system was far indeed from being so bad, so entirely ex-parU 
and opposite to every notion of honesty and fairness, as what 
the Manifesto urges. But what was the result of the full trial 
of it ? A Committee of Parliament, composed of men of all 
parties, many of them of remarkable experience in such mat- 
ters, was appointed in 1850, to inquire and report as to the 
working of the Acts which had authorized these Preliminary 
Inquiries, and. as^ to the treatment of Private Bills before the 
House. Instead of reporting in the manner alleged in the 
Manifesto before us, this Committee reports, that the ** evi- 
dence has conclusively proved, that local inquiries [by the 
Functionaries of Centralism] have not been successful in ob- 
taining the principal objects for which they were instituted;" 
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that the expenses have been " increased instead of being dimi- 
nished ;** " that in saving Parliamentary expenses, and in eco- 
nomizing the tijne of Members engaged in Committees, the 
Preliminary Inquiries Acts have been unsuccessful." 

The following paragraph from the Report of this Conftnittee 
is conclusive : — " Your Committee do not recommend to the 
House so extensive a delegation of its authority. While they 
are of opinion that every facility should be given to the public 
of availing themselves of the operation of General Acts for / 

local improvements, yet, when an application is made to Parlia- i/ 
ment for extraordinary powers, i/our Committee believe thaf^o^^^'^ ' 
tribunal is generally so satisfactory as one constituteJL^byT^lia- 
ment itself.''^ This must be so, unless Parliam^iix is altogether 
a sham. If it lets itself be superseded in such functions, it 
proves itself useless for, and incapable of, any ; a mere cum- 
berer of the earth ; an empty relic of the forms of a time when 
there was some " completeness of manhood" in England. 

The Centralism in which these powers were vested by the 
Local Acts Preliminary Inquiry Acts, was the " Commissioners 
of Woods and Forests." The above-named Committee went 
on to recommend " that all the provisions of the Act 11 & 12 
Vict. c. 129, relative to Inquiries conducted by the authority 
of the Commissioners of Woods and Forests, be repealed." 
And they were repealed accordingly. 

What was thus found so bad, and was repealed, six years 
before the present Manifesto was published, is what the Board 
of Health is now seeking to get within its own grasp, in an 
infinitely more dangerous and mischievous form; an attempt 
which, if successful, will be fatal, as well to the character of 
Parliament, as to all the engineering enterprise of the country ; 
and will put the last stroke to fixing the fetters by which Cen- 
tralism seeks to tie down the development of local energies 
and" improvement. This was attempted by the Board of Health 
in its Bill of 1856, and failed. The present Manifesto, reckless ' 
of truth, shows that the coup d^etat will be tried again. 

" The only other alternative open,^^ besides the roving Com- 
mission, says the Manifesto, " is for Parliament to vest in some 
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Central Body, directly amenable to its authority, the duty of 
fixing new town boundaries, and of fusing into an intelligible 
whole the powers of existing Local Acts, and those of any 
general measure which Parliament may empower the inhabi- 
tants t)f any district to adopt." So that a secret, crown- 
appointed, irresponsible, and self-interested Body, is, for the 
future, to do all the Legislation that affects the daily T^ell- 
being and action of every family, and every man, woman, and 
child, in the land ! And this revolution is to happen in a land 
whose boast and practice have, for centuries, been, judgment- 
by peers; that matters affecting the rights, properties, and 
interests of men are to be done " openly, whither all persons 
may resort, and in no chambers or other private places;'** and 
that, " if it fortune that any Statutes do not fall out so effec- 
tually as the intent of the makers did wish, they may be 
quickly reformed ; hut not without the assent of the Commons 
and States of the Eealm, by who^e authority they were first 
devised." t 

It needs no more than to state the proposition thus made, 
for any man of sense and honesty to see that a more insidious 
one was never sought to be carried out, under specious pre- 
texts, for self-seeking ends. "Whatever "fair, flattering pre- 
ambles" may be set up, "pretending to avoid divers mischiefs," 
the result would but prove, as heretofore, that Parliament has 
been "by cunning artifice of words utterly deceived." J 

But it is pretended that the Centralism thus sought to be 
riveted on us, will be " amenable to Parliament." This is 
another stereotyped phrase used to delude the unthinking. 
There is, practically, no such thing as amenability to Parlia^ 
ment in any of these Central Boards. They are, on the con- 
trary, effectual contrivaQces for securing irresponsibility. The 
actual irresponsibility of all red-tapism and "departments" 
has, since 1853, become too notorious in England. Central 
Boards make Beports to Parliament, setting forth their own 
praises, and asking for more powers. Any questions or com- 

* Lord Chief Justice Coke. t Lord Chief Justice Fortescue. 
J Lord Coke. 
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plaints are pooh-poohed, or quietly shelved with civil phrases 
of of&eial unmeaningness. Any resistance to illegal acts is set 
at defiance, from the knowledge that it will be a costly and 
difficult thing for an individual or a place to fight against a 
Board, which has the public money and aU official influence to 
back it in defending its misdeeds or resisting inquiry. It is 
this that has avowedly been used to enable the Board of Health 
itself to resist more frequent exposure.* 

Or is the amenability to Parliament to be found, in the 
making of false Beturns to Parliament ? — such, for instance, 
as I proved, before a Committee of the House of Lords, in 
1853, to have been made by the Board of Health, when I ap- 
peared before that Committee as Counsel for the town of 
Hertford, to resist the aggressive attempts of that Board, and 
when the present Secretary to" the Board of Health appeared 
there on behalf of that Board. 

Or is this amenability to be found, in taking care, by every 
possible trick, that any matter that it is thought may raise 
discussion in Parliament, shall be adjourned and put off, irom 
time to time, and from day to day, till, as the hope is, the 
opponents may be tired out, or caught napping ; and so either 
the measure may pass without opposition, or the plausible pre- 
text may be put forth, that, " at this late period of the session, 
matters like these cannot be referred to a Committee;" and 
thus the matter is smuggled through in a hurry, without 
opportunity of discussion? — as has been the practice of the 
Board of Health from the beginning.f 

Or is this amenability to be found, in taking every means to 
prevent evidence, of facts, immediately bearing upon the special 
form and action of Centralism in question, being given before 
a Committee of the House of Commons, to which the subject 

* In the Instructions of the Board of Health to its Inspectors (see 
Beport, July 1849, p. 134) is the following : — "You wiU remind the persons 
applying, or the ratepayers, of the expenses incurred hy any delay, and a^Je 
from what fwnd the prosecutors of the contested question expect payment." 
Can anything be more disgraceful than the instruction to convey such a 
significant intimation ? It is repeated in the Beport of 1854, p. 101. 

+ See Illustrations : 3. 
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has been expressly referred ; and in suppressing, in the Minutes 
of Committee printed for the information of Members, some 
of the most damaging evidence actually given before the Com- 
mittee? — as was done in the case of the Committee of the 
House of Commons to which the Public Health Bill, 1855, 
was referred.* 

The sham and mockery of this pretended amenablenesfl are 
too well known to need a word more. ^ 

When a body of Officials who seek to "guide the public mind " 
have recourse to direct misrepresentation, and the Jesuitical 
use of this, to sustain their case, their consciousness of weak- 
ness becomes conspicuous. The cause must be a very bad one 
which is driven, and can stoop, to means like these. In addition 
to the instances already given, of distortion of facts and sup- 
pression of the real aspects of the case, I have now to call 
attention to one which, though manufactured with singular 
shortsightedness, is evidently deemed the trump-card of the 
promulgators of this Manifesto. It is a misrepresentation so 
gross, and so jesuitically employed, that, while it is Hkelj to 
mislead every one who is weak enough to trust even the lite- 
rary good faith of a Centralist, its manufacture and employ- 
ment are conclusive against the existence of any real argument 
for Centralism. The intention with which this misrepresenta- 
tion has been made, and the result, for the moment, which it 
has had, are seen in the fact, that more than one Journal of 
ability and reputation, not stopping to inquire whether the 
statements are true or not, but finding in them the only point 
to lay hold of, have been led away, on the assumption of their 
truth, to indorse the Manifesto in question, and to find a 
specious show of reason for the plea of a necessary Centralism. 
It is certainly most satisfactory, — to me it cannot but be highly 
flattering — ^that the ceiitralists are so conscious of being " over- 
powered by the weight of facts "t and the force of truth, that 

* See Illustrations : 1. 

t These are the misappUed words of the " Saturday Seview" of 24th Oct. 
1857. The " Times** went not quite flo far in a leading article of 2l8t Oct. 
1857. It cannot but shake any one's confidence in even the highest ranks 
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it is only by direct and deliberate misrepresentation of what I 
have said, that tbeir case can be even pretended to be propped 
up ; aQd that it is the boldest instance of this misrepresenta- 
tion, that their backers in the Press are aloi^e able to alight 
upon, as available in their support. For myself, I belong to no 
literary clique ; and therefore I have only truth and the facts 
to rely upon in such a matter. No honest man can for a mo- 
ment hesitate, however, to form a just conclusion. 

The Manifesto ventures, then, to set forth the following ; — 
" Even Mr. Toulmin Smith, in his outline of what he considers 
constitutional legislation for the public health, proposes an 
additional Under Secretary of State for the Home Department, 
to whom it should be the duty of the authorities in every place 
to send annual returns on certain specified heai^; and would 
make it competent for this Under Secretary, if at any time 
those returns were unsatisfactory, to take proper measures, in 
the Court of Queen's Bench, to compel the execution of proper 
works. Of such an officer, according to Mr. Smith's plan, any 
individual, in any place, is to be empowered to demand as a 
right the issue of a formal requisition to his local authorities, 
for the doing of any matter or work which the public welfare 
is thought to need, or the giving proof that such work is 
already sufficientiy done, or will not be needed. 

" This proposal mtist he regarded as a striking admission, on 
the part of one so averse as Mr, Smith to all central action in 
local matters, that some co-ordination of the tivo kinds of power 
is necessary y 

It is thus deliberately and intentionally made to seem, that 
I recognize, nay even propose, a central functionary, with abso- 
lute authority, and as the only ultimate and arbitrary appeal ! 

As direct and logical would be the deduction, and as true 

of the Frees, when it is seen that not only the " IHmes," where daily re- 
quisitions might give colour of excuse, but a weekly Journal which makes 
especial pretensions to superior, wisdom, thus allows itself to be misled, 
blindfold, and with a very striking want of ordinary candour, where the 
truth was so easy to be ascertained, on a matter which it admits to be 
so important, and on which it was bound to have informed itself before 
indorsing the Manifesto of the Centralists. 
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the statement, that, because Mr. Toulmin Smith has, in his 
work on Local Self- Government, and others, treated, at much 
length, of " The Crown,'* and has always maintained the im- 
portance of the functions of " The Crown" — ^the impersona- 
tion of the Unity of the State, and thus essential to the main- 
tenance of the independence and freedom of the State* — 
therefore he admits, nay proposes, that the modem Jupiter 
Bifirona, Mr. "W. F. Cowper, while with one hand he ought to 
whip all British Boys who do not give worship to the Virgin 
Mary, ought, with the other, to issue his edict that Manchester 
and Birmingham shall drain away their sewerage, through a 
six-inch pipelf 

The suggestions which I have made upon this subject, and 
of which the above extract is a gross and deliberate misrepre- 
sentation, were first published by me nearly ten years ago. 
They have been republished in various forms. Several thou- 
sands of copies of them have, in one shape or other, been 
circulated. I have now Sir W. Moles worth's request to me, in 
his own handwriting, to let ^jim have some copies, when he was 
President of the Board of Health. In 1854 they were repub- 
lished in the first edition of my work on " The Parish ;" to 
which work the Manifesto before us refers by name, and much 
more by the use it has made of it. In every phtce and instance, 
without exception, where I have thus put forth sttggestions on 
this subject, there has been stated, with particular emphasis, as 
an integral part of them, that which is entirely, and with 
elaborate care, suppressed in the Manifesto before us ; and but 
for the suppression of which, my suyyestions could not have been 
perverted to the purpose they have been, either in this Manifesto, 
or by the organs of the Press which have taken the misstate- 
ments of this Manifesto upon trust. 

The following is the passage, originally published in 1848, 
as reprinted in " The Parish" in 1854 : — 

" All that can be needed^ of any supervision by any govern- 
ment authority, is the means of compelling the enforcement of 

* See Extracts : 4. t See IlluBtrationfl : 6. 

X ThiB was thus put in reply to the cry then raised for a Central Board. 



tTie general law, if, and where, it is neglected. Now tkU miyhi 
he very simply effected hjf a very different but unobfectionable 
and constitutional machinery. There can be no difSculty in 
appointing an additional Under-Secretary for the Home De- 
partment ; — to whom all matters relating to Public Health and 
Education should be committed, and who should always have a 
seat in the Souse of Commons. 

" To such Under-Secretary it might be made the duty of the 
authorities in CTcry place to send annnAl returns on certain 
specified heads. It should be made competent for the Under- 
Secretary, if at any time those returns were unsatisfactory, to 
instruct the Attorney- Ghneral to take proper measures in the 
Court of Queen's Bench to compel the execution of proper 
works. 2%is would afford the opportunity for the question of 
the fulfilment or not of the duties bequibed by la.w, and of the 
efficiency or not of the works, to he fairly, fully, and openly 
tried.^^ The original, as reprinted in 1853,,^ the use of the 
Board of Health itself, adds: — ^^ and such a constitution might 
he given to the juby who should try it, that their verdict would 
carry a widely^extended influence and weight.^^ 

In the same year (1848) the same idea was put forth, in a 
practical shape, in another publication, under the following 
words, — also republished in " The Parish" in 1864 : — 

" Every Town Council and Leet should be bound to make 
annual returns to the Secretary of State's Office, — ^to be annu- 
ally laid before Parliament in the simplest digested form, — on 
certain specified points ; from which digest the actual sanar 
tory state of every place, — together with all the conditions 
necessary to its full and true understanding, — will have the 
utmost publicity ; and thus a means be continually present of 
knowing how far the authorities in any place have discharged 
their public duties. 

" It sliould be made the duty of the Attorney- General to 
file an ex officio information against any Town Council or 
Leet of Health appearing, on these returns, to have neglected 
its duties; which should be tbied beeobe a juby, and 
ow vivd voce evidence. Penalties should, of course, foUow 
conviction." 
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In a Minute on public health legislation, prepared by me in 
1853, at the request of Sir William Molesworth, the same idea 
is again separately stated, as part of a more general suggestion, 
in the following terms : — 

" What is needed is : — 

" A General measure : — that is, one universally applicable 
without any special preliminaries in reference to any place. 

" This measure must expressly recognize the existence of 
powers and functions in every place (such as I can prove to 
be recognized by the Common Law) to take a definite form 
and action of Local organization ; and must require &om all 
such organizations the dealing with certain classes of objects 
(but not limiting them to those objects) : — 

" It must expressly empower such organizations of Local 
Government to entertain applications in the nature of under- 
takings of Private Enterprise; — and, after full consideration 
and opportunity of objection given, — and after sufficient gua- 
rantees taken for good faith, and for the observance of such 
requisitions as shall be found necessary in order to secure 
the public interests, — to authorize (without the necessity for 
a Private Act of Parliament) such undertakings of Private 
Enterprise; — and to contract with the undertakers for such 
matters and things as shall be advantageous to the public 
welfare : — 

" It must erect a function (analogous in character, but differ- 
ing in the mode of practical adaptation, to the old Office of 
Justices in Eyre), — which shall give the above-stated means of 
ensuring the accomplishment of the end^. This must be, by an 
Officer to whom returns shall be required to be periodically 
made on certain specified heads ; and from whom, in addition 
to this, any individual, in any place, shall be empowered (ana- 
logous to what is fmmd on the old Rolls of Parliament to have 
been frequent, through another machinery) to demand, as of 
right, the issue of a formal requisition to the authorities of tho 
place, for the doing of any matter or work which the public 
health or welfare needs, — or the giving proof that such work 
is already sufficiently done, or will not be beneficial. 
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" It is self-evidetU that 9uek a measmre wiU aceontpIUk every^ 
thing; and that the last head suggest^dy while effecttwUg ensuring 
the actual doing of every work which the progress of discovery 
proves advantageous, will NOT ikposs any of those obstructive 
and degrading shackles and trammels that a cskt&alized nr- 

TESFEBEKCE AI.WAT8 BAISES." 

And, to prevent the possibility of mistake, inunediatelj after 
thus shortly summing up these suggestions, I quote, at length, 
in the same Minute, the passages already above quoted, in 
order, as there explicitly stated, " that these suggestions may be 
made more dear in themselves, and that it may, at the same 
time, be seen that they are not hastily made." 

By taking a bit from one of the above extracts, and a bit 
from another, striking out the intervening clauses, putting the 
picked bits together, and omitting that whicn, in every one, 
without exception, is stated as essential to, and the character- 
istic of, the suggestion, I am made to seem to say, not only that 
which I never said, but exactly the reverse of what I have 
always said. 

If the reader compares the original passages which I have 
quoted, with the garbled medley put together, for the purpose 
of misrepresentation, in the Manifesto also quoted above, he 
will see that I have carefully shown, even in the terms of my 
suggestion, that the function I suggest is, in both its parts, 
analogous to, and founded upon, methods long in use and well 
known to the Common Law.* Instead of being " overpowered 
by the weight of facts," and " obliged to propose " some new 
shape of Centralism, I take, as I have always done, tried 
and proved fsicts as my guide, and suggest an adaptation of 
those facts, which I have every inductive warrant will be 
thoroughly efficient, without any Centralism. 

Let the credit of such gross misrepresentation and misstate- 
ment, — for it is not only the " suppressio veri,*^ but the " sug- 
gestio falsi,^' — rest where it fits. Honest men will judge of 
its character. I will not condescend to make comment on a 
proceeding so deliberate and dishonest, and so jesuitically ap- 

* See also. Extracts : 5. 
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plied. I pity the dependantB on a cause which needs recourse 
to such means for its support. 

The propounders of this Manifesto are evidently as unaware 
of some of the most ordinary rudiments of actual practical ad- 
ministration, as they have been shown to be of History. There 
is no distinction more important, whether in the management 
of Local Affairs or in that of Imperial Affairs, than that between 
functions which are ministerial only — that is, which are the 
settled machinery for putting in action the fixed course of esta- 
blished Law — and those which are discretional.* There is not 
a Parish in England whose affairs could go on for a month if 
this distinction were not practically observed. No Department 
of Government could be carried on for a week unless the same 
distinction were observed. And yet this distinction is alto- 
gether left unheeded, or rather is •carefully coniused, in a docu- 
ment intended to " guide the public mind " on the very matter 
of the administration of departments ; and on that aspect of it 
which is admitted to be of the first importance of any to the 
social, moral, and political welfare of the State, and even to the 
maintenance of free Institutions. 

So far from my having made any " admission " in the sense 
stated in the Manifesto before us, and heedlessly copied from it 
elsewhere, I have always shown, with particular care, that " ab- 
solute local independence "t is just as inconsistent with the ex- 
istence of a free and independent State, as is the moody selfish- 
ness of an individual, holding himself aloof from his Parish. J 
I have shown that Local Self- Government is incomplete as a 
system, and is certain to get out of joint, unless a means of en- 
suring the right action of each part exists.§ I have shown 
that, therefore, a Head ministerial office is essential to the 
right action of a Free State. 1 have shown that such ensv/rvng 
means were formerly kept in full activity; that there is at 
least equal necessity for keeping these in action now ; and that 

* See before, p. 3, and after, p. 64. 

t * l^imes ;* the ' Saturday Review ' uses the same phrase, only altered to 
" absolute Local Self-Q-ovemment." See references before, p. 42, Note, 
X See Extracts : 3. § See before, and Extracts : 16. 
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tbere does ^ot exist the slightest difficulty, except the selfish- 
ness of Centralism, in» doing so. I have done more ; I have 
shown by what means this may be reached. These means in- 
clude a regular system of Inquiries and Retu/ms. Leaving, 
now, the system of Inquiries, which would need fuUer details 
to show all its mode of action, — which I have, however, else- 
where entered into,* — every one knows that the first and 
surest check upon carelessness in household expenditure, is 
got by keeping a strict account of that expenditure. So, one 
of the surest means of making the inhabitants of any place 
understand what is doing, and of making local representatives 
feel the full responsibility of their duties, is, by requiring a 
record to be kept, and brought regularly before the whole of 
the inhabitants, showing what has been done by the local au- 
thority. Beyond this, it is for the general interest of the whole 
nation, that opportunity for the comparison of local action 
in different places should exist. It is therefore desirable that 
copies of such local records should be sent to the Home Office, 
and there tabulated and published. We have eight centuries 
of existing recorded example of this practice. 

In 1864, I wrote as foUows on this matter ; which will be 
seen to agree exactly with the extracts already quoted: — 

"It should be made the duty of every Place to prepare 
periodical Returns on every head of duty required, by any Sta- 
tute, to be fulfilled. These Returns should, in a short form, 
contain information which would show what action has been 
taken in each place, and what the results have been. One use- 
ful incidental fruit of this course would be, in saving the accu- 
mulation of vast piles of Blue Books now covering the table of 
Parliament, in which information is only buried. The Returns 
proposed, regularly tabulated, would be reduced, yearly, to a 
very simple and accessible form, but would contain various and 
iirvaluable information, which would leave no excuse for many 
rambling returns now asked for in Parliament. Every Return, 
from each place, should be printed, and required to be circu- 

* See * Local Self-Govemment,' and * The Parish,* throughout, — ^referring 
to word " Inquiry " in the Index to each work. 
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lated in the place to which it relates, as well as a copy being 
sent to the Home Office. The important effect of this will be, 
that the attention of all parties in every place will be habituaUj 
fixed on the facts of which a record is thus made ; — ^those en- 
trusted with duties, to take care that the Betum agrees with 
the facts, and therefore that nothing that ought to be done is 
left undone ; those otherwise concerned, to scan narrowly the 
mode and extent of action in the place, and the truthfulness of 
the Eetum."* 

But I did more than this. I prepared sections, to be inserted 
in an Act of Parliament, which should, in conformity with long 
tried practice and livipg records, carry so important a sugges- 
tion into habitu&L use. I submitted these to Lord Falmerston, 
and he approved them. They appeared, one of them however 
in a perverted form, in the Nuisances' Eemoval Bill of 1855, as 
first printed. Instead of being supported by the Board of 
Health, however, (for their purpose and utility were so obvious 
that it seemed quite needless for me to say a word more in their 
support, except to correct the perversion) the perversion was 
not corrected, and all the sections wei^ withdrawn silently from 
the Bill. Hence alone it is, that means so important and effectual 
for securing local fulfilment of obligations, do not form a prac- 
tical part of the Law at this moment.f 

It is not surprising that, after this, the Board of Health can 
find no resource but misstatement and misrepresentation. 

But the careful confusion of the two so essentially distinct 
classes of Ainctions, mmisferial and discretional, is no less 
strikingly shown in the statement made in this Manifesto, that 
" it matters nothing whether this duty of compelling the dis- 
charge of local duties is vested in a Committee of the Privy 
Council, or in the Home Office." Matters nothing ! — ^the dif- 
ference is fundamental. 

Are not these would-be " guides of the public mind " aware 
that one kind of writ is issued by the Lord Chancellor, and 
another by each- of the Chief Justices of the Courts of Common 

* Letter to Lord Falmerston, January let, 1855. And see Extracts : 16. 
t See before, p. 12 j Extracts : 16 ; and Illustrations : 10. 
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Law P that these are issued by them, not discretionally, but as 
matter of right, on behalf of any one alleging a grievance ? 
and that these writs are the means taken to '* compel the exe- 
cution" of the duties owing from one man to another? — though 
the all-important element of a fair and open trial, — not inter- ^ 
fered with, in any way, by the issuer of the writ, — intervenes 
between the issue of such writ and the ultimate execution. 
This is precisely what I have suggested, for simplicity's sake, in 
the case of the Home Office ; — though it suits the purpose of 
the Board of Health and the advocates of Centralism, carefully 
to omit ^hat great intervening step, on which all really hinges, 
and to which I have always so carefully drawn attention. 

The functions of the Home Office are, rightly. Minis- 
terial, and Ministerial only. The holder of an office so high 
and important to the welfare of the State is, indeed, usually 
one of the *' advisers of the crown ; " but that is not essential 
to his office ; nor is the latter function held in his capacity as 
Home Secretary. It is as a Privy Councillor, and in that capa- 
city only, that he is one of the advisers of the crown. 

It is most important that the functions of the Home Office 
should be held strictly within the limits of their ministerial 
character. While the office remains thus, it is a noble English 
Office. When it departs from this, it sinks to the level of a 
foreign Bureau. Already there has been far too much ten- 
dency in the latter direction, as I have elsewhere shown. Into 
that subject it would be out of place to enter further here. 

But the Privy Council is neither ministerial, nor clothed with 
any executive power. It is the council of the Crown, whose 
function is, to advise the Crown. It never had any executive 
or administrative powers. Such powers are inconsistent with 
its very essence and nature. The powers given, by Statutes, 
to certain members of the Privy Council and others, known as 
the Court of the Star Chamber, had results (though instituted 
on much fairer ground than the present attempt) too well 
known to need recapitulation.* The Act repealing the Star 

* See 3 Hen. VII. c. 1, and 16 Car. 1. c. 10. 
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Chamber Acts, prohibited such an abuse for the future. Our 
own day sees it attempted again in a much worse form. 

The Judicial Committee of the Privy Council is only a Corth 
mittee, in the correct sense of the term ; and has neither admi- 
nistrative nor executive functions. In itself it has no judicial 
authority. It simply reports to the Crown in Council. Any 
powers of the Board of Trade are only recognized by Acts of 
3 & 4 Vict. c. 97, and later. The powers professed to be given 
to the Privy Council by the Public Health Act, 1848, and 
by the late Burial Acts, though entirely unconstitutional in 
themselves, are very different from those now sought by the 
present Manifesto. The powers given to the " Committee of 
Council on Education " are, like the present, though with far 
less boldness of aim, an unconstitutional attempt to supersede 
V Parliament by an utterly irresponsible and secret Bureaucratic 
system, the mere (Mature of the Administration of the day. 

An administrative or executive Committee of the Privy 
Council is a thing not only unknown to the Constitution, but 
wholly repugnant to it. A Committee of Privy Council at 
all, is a thing irresponsible to 'Parliament, or to any other 
Body, except by Impeachment. A " Committee" means a 
body which reports to some larger Body ; which latter con- 
siders and adopts, or not, as it likes, the recommendations Of 
the committee. The Privy Council is well known to have now 
become (though against law and the public interests) no more 
than a name. As an Institution, the modem oligarchic system 
of government that has been let grow up in England, has found 
it inconvenient, and has ^^ put it down^ It is now a mere 
name^ which the Cabinet of the day uses as it likes, though it 
has only been in a few very recent Acts that it has ventured 
on any attempts at all approaching the present. A " Com- 
mittee of Privy Council," such as is contemplated by this 
Manifesto, is a mere attempt to impose upon Parliament and 
the country. And, if Parliament allows this outrage upon its 
own consistency and character to be perpetrated, it will Jbe 
\, sanctioning another of the attempts that are being made, to 
take away from it all its own constitutional functions, and to 
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hand them over to the obsequious tools of the Government of 
the d^. It has been preciiSely thus, that Parliaments of other . 
countries, once as free as that of England, have, by degrees, 
abdicated their functions, and let the Executive absorb them 
all. It is by such attempts as this, that irresponsible control 
over all administrative affairs, is put into the hands of the exe- 
cutive, and that it gets power to make, repeal, and alter laws 
as it pleases, without any reference to Parliament, or any re- 
gard to other interests than its own oligarchic ones. 

No more palpable political blunder can be made, than this 
of confounding together ministerial and discretional functions. 
The distinction between them, marks the difference between 
Unity and Centralization, Those who are unable to see the dif- 
ference' between Unity and Cbntsalization, have yet to learn 
the alphabet of political science and the alphabet of English 
History. There can be Centralization without Unity, fe we 
see in Austria. There can be Unity without Centralization, 
as England has proved through a thousand years of chequered 
history. The very soul and life-blood of Local Self-Govern- 
ment is, the sense of Unity ; that is, the consciousness that 
each man and each Parish is part of a larger whole, to which 
each of these owes duties, as he expects to derive benefit and 
protection from it. That which ought thus to be the sense of 
each individual to his Parish, is also the heart and strength of 
the State. It is this that maintains, ever active, in each 
Parish and Town, the consciousness of the relations which the 
individual parts of the State must always bear to the State.' 
The Parish of "Whiteacre maintains its own roads, constables, 
and other local matters. These concern itself. But when it 
comes to war with a foreign State, and therefore to the pro- 
vision for national defences, it has, indeed, an unquestioned 
voice in the choice of Eepresentatives ; but it is for the as- 
sembled Eepresentatives of all jparta of the State to consider 
and determine such questions, on behalf of the whole as a Unity. 
The illustration might be varied ; but with the same residt.* 

This confusion of Unity and Centralization has always been 

* See Extracts : 3, 4. 
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carefully nourished by the centraliBts ; and is particularly con- 
spicuous in the Manifesto before us. Centralism seeks to super- 
intend and control what concerns, and can only be effectually 
carried out by, each separate Local Body ; Unity is the bond 
that holds together, by common interests, all those inner "Unities 
which have, each, to fulfil its own separate duties. It is the 
sound and special ministerial duty of the officers of the State- 
Unity, to keep that Law in motion by which no lapse can take 
place in the right action of the inner Unities.* 

The whole of the premises assumed in the Official Manifesto 
of Centralism of 1867, have been thus shown to be unsound 
and unsustainable ; and, worse than that, to be tainted with 
jesuistry and direct misrepresentation. Only a short notice is 
needed, therefore, of any of the conclusions by which the Ma- 
nifesfo kindly seeks to " guide the public mind" to the worship 
of Centralism. Those conclusions have been proved to be 
necessarily unsound, and therefore wholly unsustainable, by the 
exposure which I have already made of the character of the pre- 
mises on which they are founded. It will not be amiss, how- 
ever, to take the opportunity of illustrating some of the actual 
features that belong to Centralism. 

We are told that Centralism will come kindly in, "to 
forward the wise and efficient exercise of powers of improve- 
ment, by diffusing the light of a general experience, and by 
communicating the results of such special inquiries as the 
central department may be charged to make; by advising in 
cases of doubt or difficulty; and generally by assisting, but 
never superseding, local efforts." 

Has this been done when the Poor Law Board has lulled 
those concerned iuto imagined security, by the pretentious 
parade of its elaborate system of checks and counterchecks ; 
and they awake, too late, to find that, for twenty years, they 
have been pillaged by the very officers whose right dealings 
the Board professed to take such watchful care over? — as lately 
happened in the London Poor Law Union.t Or has it been 

* See before, p. 6. f See * The Pariah,' p. 352, note. 
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done when the same Board, in spite of the representations of 
those upon the spot and familiar with the duties, have insisted 
upon more " relieving officers *' being appelated than could be 
usefully employed ? — as lately happened in the case of a Devon- 
shire Board of G-uardians. Or has it been done when the same 
Board has required a whole group of districts to reject the 
officer whom these had cBosen from a knowledge of his many 
years' tried' services ? — as lately happened ia North Wales.* 

Or, to come to the Board of Health (though any one of the 
forms of Centralism might be taken), have these beneficent re- 
sults of Centralism been proved, when an official, who ought to 
be a mere re)sorder of facts — but who has made himself a par- 
tisan, gives, before a Parliamentary Committee, evidence which 
suits the purposes and objects of Centralism, but which hap- 
pens to be contradicted by the very tables and figures published 
by the department to which he belongs ? — as I showed, before 
the Committee of the House of Commons in 1855, to have 
been the case with evidence given by Dr. Farr on Town Mor- 
talities.f 

Or have they been proved, when, wherever its iofluence has 
extended, the works that have been done have befouled and 
poisoned brooks and streams that were before a charm to every 
sense and a source of health and beauty? — as has happened 
alike in tbwn, village, and rural hamlet all over England. X 

Or have they been proved, when the Board has iusisted upon 
alterations being made iu the plans and details proposed by 
competent engiueers engaged by Local Authorities; which 
alterations have become the cause of disaster, disease, and 
death, while " the author or promoter of the mischievous sys- 
tem, which works so admirably upon paper, is sitting in self- 
gratulation far away from the scene of strife'* ? — as happened 
in the case of Croydon. § 

Or have they been proved, when the Board has insisted upon 
" Procrustean systems of its own" being carried out in places 

* . See niustrations : 7. t Se© Illustpations : 2. 

J See "Practical Proceedings," etc., pp. 14, 51 ; and lUuatrations : 7. 
§ See Illustrations : 7. 
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which were desirouB to do their duty, bat unhappilj were weak 
enough to beliere in the '' experience," the '* instmctianfl and 
supervision," and the disinterestedness, of a Board which was 
only anxious to enforce a '^vicious and shortsighted uniformity" 
upon every place it could get within its grasp; and which, 
though the scheme it insisted on had already been proved to 
be a &ilure, instead of ^ avoiding it as an error, has followed 
it as an example " ? — as has been the case at 8andgat«, and a 
host of other places.* 

Or have they been proved, when the Board has instigated 
other departm^its to refuse assent to bye-laws, upon bringing 
which into action the welfisffe of a populous city depends ; and 
has itself fostered discord between the Local Authority and its 
officers ? — as happened in the case of Worcester.t 

Or have they been proved, when the Board has insisted, in 
defiance of truth, honesty, and the Law, in forcing upon un- 
willing places the adoption of its systems and its dogmas ? — as 
has been done by it in so many places that the enumeration of 
them would be tedious, and as has been attempted by it in 
others, and only defeated by energetic and costly resistance.^ 

But we are told that this '' Centralism " will "protect poste- 
rity, by examining and deciding upon application for leave to 
mortgage rates." Is this illustrat-ed by its first drawing 
places within its meshes by estimates made by its own officers, 
and then, when it has them fast, requiring works to be done 
which have vastly exceeded the amount of this estimate ? — as 
has been the rule rather than the exception with the Board of 
Health ; and for an apt example of which Dover may be named, 
where the estimate was £16,500,and the actual outlay £75,O0O.§ 
Or is it illustrated by the numerous cases where, af1;er costly 
works have been done, on the requisition of the Central Board, 

* See before, p. 22 ; and lUustrations : 7. t See IlluBtTations : 6. 

X See Ulustrations : 6. 

§ I take the estimate from a statement published, imder the hand of Mr. 
Winn Knight, M.P. for West Worcestershire, as haying been made by Sir 
B. Hall on 23rd Jan., 1855 ; the expenditure frgm a Betum to Parliament 
ordered 20th June, 1856. 
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those works have proved failures, and fresh cost has had to be 
incurred? — or by those where even the very plant and ma- 
chinery of the works done have had to be sold up, leaving the 
places without even what they have paid for, and saddled with 
a heavy debt ?-^or where, through its intermeddling, law-suits 
and heart-burnings have become entailed?* — of which Rotheram, 
Epsom, Dover, Worcester, Worksop, Wolverhampton, Dart- 
ford, Sandgate, Croydon, Luton, Hitchin, TJxbridge, Stratford- 
on-Avon, Southampton, Salisbury, Eugby, and a host of other 
towns, furnish examples.* Or has the Board been, peradventure, 
BO deeply engrossed, in these cases, in " protecting posterity,? 
that it has not been able to give one thought to right, honesty, 
and pressing needs as touching the present? Certain it is, 
that, such cases never happened under that system against the 
pretended mischiefs of which Ceiltralism has it as its only 
excuse that it' will protect us ; while they prove the utter empti- 
ness of its own pretensions to aid, watch, and superintend. 

It is unnecessary to say more as to such pretensions. Cen- 
tralism is supported by a powerful organization of Function- 
aries, whose whole self-interest lies in maintaining and extend- 
ing it, for their own sakes, at the public expense. The pretexts 
put forth by its advocates, have been shown to be so hollow 
that, but for the support this interested host secures for it, by 
their numbers and ramifying influences, it could not stand for 
a day. It has been indeed pretended, forsooth, that Local 
Authorities must be under central control because they are 
" interested parties," and so require watching ! as if the fact 
that they are the parties interested, were not the very reason 
why they should not be interfered with in doing that for which 
they have to pay ; their own interest being the strongest and 
surest stimulus to the fullest consideration and carrying out of 
the best means of doing what is needed. 

And when it is said, with an innocent simplicity which is 
truly amusing, that there must be centralism, to " watch," to 
give " supervision and instruction," to see that " the local 
action is efficient," to say whether or not the " local authorities 

• See Illustratloiis : 7. 
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do their work well," and whether their " duties are properly 
discharged;'* every one of common sense, and who is aware 
that there is such a thing as human nature, will, while indignant 
at the coxcombry of this patronizing assumption of Brahmini- 
cal superiority, be reminded of the wise fable of the world 
resting upon the elephant and the elephant upon the tortoise. 
That the world rests upon the elephant — that might pass ; nay, 
we might even swallow the story of the elephant on the tor- 
toise. But what does the tortoise rest upon ? It is the old 
story of Archimedes. No doubt Centralism could move the 
world if it could only get a fulcrum ; — or, what is the same 
thing, it could keep the world all right and steady if it had 
but a bottom of its own. But it has not got one, and cannot 
get one. Not even the " Great Art *' of Raymond LuUy, the 
Illuminated Doctor, could fit it out with one. Alack ! for the 
poor world. 

Whence is that absolute wisdom to come to any Central Board, 
by which it shaU know, better than those immediately familiar 
with and most of all interested in the well-being of a place, 
what is, in truth,'" efficient" and "works weU" and is "pro- 
perly discharged" there P The very statement of this avowed 
idea of Centralism, proves the real aims, and what must ever be 
the results, of such a system, and that it can be only'a blight 
upon improvement, as well as engender a degradation of the 
whole moral tone. The enforcement of that very procrus- 
teanism and uniformity is here assumed to be its peculiar func- 
tion, which the Manifesto before us professed, in an earlier 
part, to acknowledge to be so mischievous.* Verily, so weak 
and inconsistent a case was never before put together, to entrap 
the unwary in behalf of any hopeless speculation. 

The system for ensuring right action, which, founded upon 
proved experience, I have always urged, and which a simple 
ministerial machinery, as suggested by me, would be the means 
of carrying out; and which suggestions the promulgators of 
this Manifesto have felt to be of such force, that it was neces- 
sary for them to conceal them under carefiil misrepresentation; 

• See before, p. 22. ' 
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would secure to every person, in every place, the prompt re- 
medy, if what he believed to be right were not done, though it 
would give no power to interpose arbitrary interference with 
conscientious labours, merely to gratify the crotchets of an 
individual, or to enable a fussy official of a Central Board to 
assume airs of authoritative importance. At the same time, 
the knowledge of the promptness of the remedy, would ensure 
the public against the frequent need for recourse to it. 

What is the best can only be determined by results, not by 
the caprice of any functionaries. It is of the utmost import- 
ance that every impulse should be given to the adaptation of 
every kind of improvement, and of enterprising engineering 
skiU, to the varying circumstances and conditions of different 
places ; a thing which is absolutely prevented when any Cen- 
tralism has the power to say, at its pleasure, that this or that 
is not "efficient," or is not "well done,*' or is not "properly 
discharged." 

What is the worth of the "watching" and "rewarding," 
the "recording" and "deducing," the "stigmatizing" and 
" holding up for imitation," — ^which, according to this Mani- 
festo, are the great ends of centralization, — is well seen in the 
history of the doings of the Board of Health. Failure, dis- 
aster, bankruptcy, heartburning, have been the boons it has 
bestowed. Besults such as it has produced in the cases al- 
ready named, and in numberless others, constitute but a sample 
of the unfailing consequences of Centralism. Its whole record 
is a lamentable series of loud pretensions and humiliating 
failures, — ^the consequences of which those yet have to suffer 
from, who have been unfortunate enough to get entangled in 
its meshes. 

What Centralism encourages is, not diffused improvement, 
but sycophancy, selfishness, and mediocrity. It has happened, 
within my personal knowledge, that individuals who have been 
themselves the direct cause of Nuisances, which the officers of 
a Parish required them to remove, have, in order to shun the 
fulfilment of their personal obligations, applied to the Central 
Board of Health, complaining of the Local Authority, — well 
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knowing that the Board of Health could know nothing of the 
facts, but could only deal with the case on the red-tape system, 
upon the ex^arte statement put before them. And this is the 
necessary tendency of all Centralism. Selfishness and fraud and 
demoralization are fostered by the fact of the existence of such 
a system, quite apart from any intention in the minds of funo- 
tionaries to foster them.* 

"We want no fresh nominal "court of appeal against local op- 
pression," nor any fresh " court of Mandamus in cases of local 
default." There cannot exist any "local oppression" where 
true local self-government exists. The two things are a con- 
tradiction in terms.t But what the proposition means is plain 
enough. If the inhabitants have confidence in their Jioeal 
Authority, they will join them in resisting every central inter- 
meddling. Therefore it is desirable, for the ends of Centralism, 
to sow disunion and distrust, and to set to work a machinery 
by which back-biting shall be encouraged, and a setting at 
defiance of the Local Authority by the neighbours be stimu- 
lated. The position of the Local Authority must be held up to 
contempt. K the dogmas and self-interests of any do not go 
down with the Local Authority, — ^those who know the case, 
and where discussion cannot be evaded, — ^an appeal is to be 
given to a secret, irresponsible tribunal, who know nothing of 
the facts, have no practical knowledge, but whose interest lies 
in maintaining a tone of superiority and an arm of controL 

The Court of Queen's Bench, — a court open, dispassionate, 
and uninterested in theories, — is a " court of Mandamus " 
which can never be surpassed, and which assuredly no Cen- 
tralism can ever approach, in the qualities of either calmness 
or judicial indifferency. The Court of Queen's Bench is never 
backward to give all its aid, in the promptest manner, to those 
who seek to insist upon the fulfilment, by local Bodies, of 
their duties. 

The greatest hindrance to the adoption of sound improve- 
ments in any place, and even to> the trial of what are yet only 
in the stage of experiments, is the extraordinary degree of 

* See Extracts : 9. f See also before, p. 29, and Extracts : 2, 3. 
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tmcertainiy which the favourera of Centralism have managed, 
of late years, to get introduced into the Law. This disheartens 
the earnest, and is the best justification to the sluggish. 
Forijerly, every man knew the Institutions that he lived 
under ; he knew the remedies he had for wrong done ; and he 
knew that the processes of remedy were simple, and that they 
were to be found at his own door. But Centralism has ma- 
naged to set up Charlatanry as master of the situation. Per- 
petual shifting change has become the characteristic of our 
Institutions ; and while, under the pretence of " Law Beform," 
berths without number have been created for the so-called 
Law-reformers, the law itself is getting daily into a state of 
deeper and deeper confusion and uncertainty, and the style of 
legislative literature has become more and more careless, illo- 
gical, and reckless of coherence and practicalness. Uncertainty 
in the Law is what Centralism lives on.* 

Inefficiency and presumption are thrust, by " influence,** — 
and who can ever competitively "examine*' those whose only 
pretence is a Brahminical title to all-superior wisdom P — 
into the places of Centralism, to control, by their insolent 
caprice, perpetually varying, the guides which knowledge and 
experience have worked out for themselves. Irresponsible 
arbitrariness is set up to determine, without any means of 
even knowing this much, whether or not those who have done 
their own busiQess have done that business according to the 
square and rule of red-tape pedantry or secret interested sug- 
gestion. Men of self-respect are repelled from what would be 
a gladly-fulfilled duty, by a system which exposes them to such 
ridiculous and impertinent interference with the conscientious 
discharge of their functions. Lord Coke showed his thorough 
knowledge of human nature when he said that, when any " Ju- 
risdiction is fettered with many limitations, its authority by 
little and little vanishes.'* 

And Centralism, having thus brought about a repugnance 
to act in the best men, and being always engaged in doing the 
most it can to cherish selfishness in others, steps forth to take 

* See before, p. 3, and Extracts : 14. 
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adrantage of its own wrong-doing, and, professing to deplore 
the "fragmentary and imperfectly developed humanity*' of the 
age, asks for more powers for itself. 

The unquestionable truth is, that Centralism is a device, 
thought to be very happily hit upon, but which may prove the 
reverse; for " taking care of" the " Dowbs" at the public ex- 
pense. Every argument of reason, of experience, and of human 
nature, is conclusive against it. " Influence" only, sustains it 
for a time. Meanwhile, everything has been done, and is being 
attempted, to fasten the system on us, and to emasculate, so as 
presently utterly to destroy. Local Self-Gk)vemment. The 
wantonness of the attack, — whether we take a Burial Bill, or a 
Highway Bill, or any other of the recent illustrations of it, — ^is 
equalled only by the want of even common information in 
whosoever is set up to lead it. The General Order seems to 
be ; — " Insult and attack Local Action : whether your facts are 
correct, or what the past and present Law and Practice may be, 
are matters of entirely needless concern: — Delenda est Lex 
Afifflia" 

A more striking example, as well of the uncertainty which 
t*he meddlers have managed to introduce, as of the reckless- 
ness of attack on Local Bodies, could hardly be imagined, than 
ifl found in the the case of the Lambeth Nuisances, which were 
mentioned in the House of Commons at the close of the 
session of 1857, and in reference to which a correspondence 
between the Home Secretary and myself was shortly after pub- 
lished. The attempt was made, to fix on a Local Body, which 
had entirely fulfilled its duty, and found itself baffled in ano- 
ther case by self-interested jobbing legislation, the charge of 
neglect to apply a remedy, the entire duty to apply which lay 
upon the very official who made the charge.* 

* See Illustrations : 10. I must take this opporttmity of calling attention 
to the able articles that have appeared in the " Journal of Gas Lighting, Suy.y" 
where this correspondence was first published. These artioLes (which the 
Title of the Journal might little promise) are marked by thoughtfulness of 
tone, clearness of style, and accuracy of scientific observation. They stand 
in marked contrast, in these respects, to those which are in the habit of 
appearing, on similar subjects, in some other Journals. 
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The Metropolis Local Management Act, agaul) illustrates 
the carelessness with which legislation on such important 
matters is carried out. Not only is this Act, as already shown, 
entirely deficient in an Institutional point of view, but it is 
equally defective in dealing with the subject-matter which it par- 
ticularly professes to handle. Ten years ago, I called particular 
attention to what is the actual character of the Sewers within 
the Metropolis. These statements have often been republished, 
in one form or another, and have never been, as they cannot 
be, controverted. This Act itself, indeed, was founded upcm 
suggestions thrown out by me. Yet it has been so carelessly 
worded, and has made the Law, which, on this point at any 
rate, was always phun and clear enough before, so uncertain — 
or given such plausible grounds for alleging it to be uncertain, 
which is quite as bad — that, while, at one end of the Metropolis, 
a brook, always hitherto pure, has been threatened with being 
befouled, actually hy virtue of this Acty at the other end o^ the 
Metropolis, a large district is threatened with being drowned 
and ruined by the loss of protection to the Thames Sea- Walls. 
These are facts within my. personal knowledge. 

And what can be a spectacle more sad and humiliating to 
any thoughtful man or patriot, than to see the squabbles which 
the " Chief Commissioner of Public Works*' seems to think it 
his particular duty, I will not say his special pleasure, to keep 
up between himself and a Body chosen to discharge duties of a 
most important character towards the whole Metropolis P The 
strangeness is, that the Metropolitan Board of Works, who re- 
present the Parishes of the Metropolis, have ever been con- 
tent to bow before one who represents nobody but his o¥m 
crotchets. The result however is, that, where Centralism ut- 
terly failed, with all its pretensions and dogmatism, for seven 
long years, to do anything, Local Self-G-overnment, albeit its 
development is far from being complete, has already done 
much, and would unquestionably have begun, before now, the 
great work of relieving the Thames from pollution, had not 
Centralism again intervened, in the person of a man who reached 
office only on the distinct, unequivocal, and emphatic ground 
of being a sustainer of Local Self-Q-ovemment. 
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What is needed then is, not " Centralism," but certainty in 
the Law ; simplicity and completeness in the Institutions by 
which the duties of localities are fulfilled ; and the ensuring, 
by constant self-acting and uneyadible means, of the fulfilment 
of those duties. Instead of pandering to the narrow selfish- 
ness of individual personal ease or self-indulgence, what is 
needed is, that all men should be made to feel that their self- 
interest is identified with the best mode of discharge of all their 
Local Duties. And I have proved, elsewhere, that nothing 
can be simpler or easier than this. The long history of active 
Institutions proves its efficiency. 

It must be remembered, when Local Self- Government and 
Centralism are spoken of, that this is not a matter which 
touches one subject of administration only. It is all very well, 
and very 6lever no doubt, to parade pretences of " Public 
Health," as if men's health of body were alone in question. 
Pretences so specious catch the public ear ; and too many let 
themselves be misled, by such seemingly fair motives, into for- 
getting that health of body alone is but a " whited sepulchre," 
whose fairness ill supplies the place of that '^ completeness of 
manhood," which not only, as already proved, is no efibrt made to 
"cherish, encourage, or restore," but which is being continually 
and deliberately more and more emasculated under these very 
pretences.* I have proved that, even when disguised under 
these pretences. Centralism has proved a lamentable failure. 

What is really involved in the principles of Local Self- 
Q-ovemment is, the whole range of social, moral, and political 
functions in the State. All that relates to the common well- 
being of every neighbourhood ; to its public roads, public health, 
public games, exercises, and enterprise ; to its militia, to- its 
constabulary, to its poor, to its taxation; to legislation and 
the administration of justice ; to the election of Bepresenta- 
tives to Parliament: all these, and whatsoever else concerns 
the interests of every place, both as a local neighbourhood 
in itself^ and as one of a multitude of localities having 
certain interests in common, are embraced within the subject, 

* See before, pp. 7, 18. 
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and vitally: concerned in the true practice, of Local 8elf-Gk)- 
vernment. I have shown this elsewhere. History is my voucher 
in what I have aflirmed. The heedless, the superficial, and the 
self-seeking, may endeavour to evade the question ; but it can- 
not be evaded. The " completeness of manhood" was not the 
right only, but the practice, of our English fathers : — Shall our 
children be despoiled of it ? 

" Beform Bills " will be vain, unless this subject, which lies 
far deeper than the mere incident of an occasional election, and 
which is the essential first step even to the systematic and 
simple carrying out of such elections, is grappled with in an 
enlarged and statesmanHke and unselfish spirit. Such BiUs 
may be useful to oligarchies, to throw out- as a tub to the 
whale ; but they will be, in reality, no better than a hollow 
t inkl ing cymbal, — of less value than the empty pot-lid that is 
sounded to bring the buzzing swarm within handling. 

I am humbly grateful that it has been in my power to rouse 
so much attention to this subject of Local Self- Government, 
and to have made the existence of that roused attention so 
deeply felt as it has now become. Li spite of the opposition, 
and the misrepresentation, of either the indiflferent, the ill- 
informed, or the interested, the knowledge of the subject will 
spread ; and its all-importance to every branch of national go- 
vernment and well-being, will be more and more recognized, 
until it shall come to pass that the man who shall seek to de- 
serve and win the name and place of Statesman in England, 
shall make this subject the avowed direction of his study, 
and the practical realization of what it teaches the avowed aim 
of his ambition. 

I have shown that Centralism not only never has accom- 
plished, but that it is impossible, so long as human nature re- 
mains as it is, that it ever can accomplish, what it professes to 
do ; that the very postulates on which it founds all its theory, 
are self-condemnatory, and are contradicted by all the expe- 
rience, past and present, of human history, and by the plainest 
common sense ; that, as a matter of fact, its attempts have all 
been miserable failures, while demoralization f^nd the growth of 
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selfislmess and serYilitj have followed, and must always follow, 
in its train. On the other band, I have shown that, for eyils 
that exist, in respect to the organization and working of Local 
Setf-Oovemment, the remedies are simple, plain, proved by 
experience, and readily adaptable ; and that, though CentralisiD 
haa done all it can to obstruct and thwart the application of 
these, I have myself succeeded (and I might have add^d much 
to the tale of this, were not the above enough) in proving the 
adaptability of these remedies. Unpractical minds and dilettante 
writers may not be able to understand these things, and may 
weakly try, by hollow assertion, to persuade men that practical 
remedies that do not fit to their own theories, are the least 
important part of my own writings. I can' afford to smile at 
such thorough illustrations of a "fragmentary and imperfectly 
developed humanity." 

I have shown that the Document which, at the meeting of 
the " Social Science Association" in October, 1857, was put 
forth as, in fact, the Manifesto of the centralizing party, " to 
guide" that "public mind" which Centralism has taught to 
bow before " authority ^^ is incorrect on all the main facts 
which it alleges, while it misstates the Parliamentary records, 
and deliberately misrepresents my own published suggestions. 
I have shown that this Manifesto is inconsistent with itself ; 
inconsistent with History ; and, what must always be the 
same thing, contradicted by all " the lessons of common sense 
and the wants of human nature." It makes despotism its end ; 
and revolutionism is invited to bear up its train. It is only by 
the distortion of the facts of history, of the proceedings of Par- 
liament, and of my own writings, and by the concealment of 
all the actual experience of Centralism itself, that it is able to 
step forth, even vdth the limping gait it has been seen to show. 

I could illustrate every one of these characteristics of this 
Manifesto, and of that " Centralism" for which " Social 
Science" has been invoked to sound the trumpet, much 
more fully than I have done. But I have said enough, in 
the first place, to direct the thoughts of every sincere man 
to the true aspects of the question ; and, in the second place, 
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to let it be well and thoroughly understood, what are the 
only sort of means and pretences that Centralists are able, 
with the most elaborate and ^elf-satisfied efforts, to devise and 
make use of, in order to mislead the public mind on this sub- 
ject, and to bolster up the rotten and mischievous system of 
Centralism. And I have shown that such means and pretences 
will not be let pass unchaUenged, with whatever parade of au- 
thority they come forth ; but that, under whatever pretexts the 
enemy may attempt, either to seat firmer the Centralism which 
has already invaded us, to mystify the facts and Principles of 
Local Self-Q-ovemment, or to point further attacks against the 
actual Institutions of Local Self- Government in England, I 
shall not be found to shrink from the encounter, or unready to 
lay open the ever-found hollowness and sophistry. 
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EXTRACTS 

From Works published by Toulmin Smith, before the pvhlication 
of the " Manifesto of Centralism,^ ^ upon th^ Principles and 
Practice of Local Self Government . . 



These Extracts will show the gross misrepresentations that have been 
made on this subject, both in the Manifesto, and by official and superficial 
writers in general ; and will at the same time give, to those who haye not 
paid to the subject the consideration it deseryes, a general notion of its bear- 
ings, and the means of reference to where the several branches of it will be 
found more ftdly treated. 

1. 

THE BELATI017S OF EYEBY MAN TO SOOIETT. 



Man's nature is a combined one; social and individual. Alone, man 
cannot Uve. Within a circle, wider or narrower, he must always share most 
of his interests with others. And, in accordance with man's faculties, there 
is— and, tiU human natiu« changes, always must be — a series, if it may be 
»o described, of concentric circles within which every man's interests and 
being have range ; and within each of which circles every man has certain 
duties and responsibiUties. - The outer one is the national union: next 
comes the local community within which each man dwells : next, the imme- 
diate domestic circle : fin&Qv, the individual. Centralization would obhterate 
all these separate spheres of duty and responsibility ; would remove all the 
inner circles, that keep the whole harmonious. . . . It is because Centraliza- 
tion has been long working at this obHteration in England, and still longer 
Abroad, and so has disarranged some of the inner circles, that the very (us- 
barmony of parts which now exists in the civilized world, does actually exist. 
The mutual relations must be maintained. Else, the faculties have only a 
carped action, instead of that free action, guided by a free will, which is 
ilone consistent with fit and full moral and intellectual development and 
actiyity. — Local Self- Government and Centralization, pp. 362, 353. 

£ 
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2. 

ES8EVTIAU TO TBUE LOCAL SSLF-CK)TXBNHSNT. 



The life and spirit of free Institutions must depend wholly upon the con- 
soiousnesB of their reality. That consciousness can only spring from con- 
stant personal experience. iBepresentatiye Institutions can never be a 
reality, or other than a mask and disguise under which to work the more 
safely the purposes of an oligarchy or a despotism, unless those who are pre- 
tended to be represented enjoy full means of forming, and expressing, sound 
opinions upon the matters entrusted to tlieir representatives to administer. 
The wholesome adjustment of practical arrangements suited ±o the Agencies 
of the times, and the satisfactory management of administrative functions, 
must depend upon the vital activity o? Institutions which give to every 
freeman the fall opportunity of discussing, and hearing discussed, all the 
questions which, duictly or indirectly, concern him. The course and con- 
duct must be laid before him, immediately, and for consideration by him — 
and not merely in the way of passive information — of those who represent 
him, either in the Common (Council of the whole Bealm, or in the Common 
Council of the narrower circle within which the especial interests of his 
locality are confined. 

It is a truth, of which the mere statement carries its own demonstration, 
that his own affairs must always be best known to every man himself ; that 
his own interest in their good management is the strongest ; and that he 
must himself the soonest learn those lessons of good msmagedient which 
success and failure alone can teach. It is necessarily the same, by an 
ascending step, as to every special district, and the affiurs which concern, in 
common, all who dwell within it. 

A man who is unable to take care of his own affairs, is deserving only of 
pity as an imbecile. A town or district which is unable to manage its own 
local affairs — ^being unshackled in the exercise of that management — ^is an 
impossibility, as imbecility can nev^ affect a whole district. No central 
authority can ever, by aiiy possible human machinery, know — as the inha- 
bitants must always do — the circumstances and conditions of a district, and 
so know how its affairs may be best managed. To speak of such control 
being a "protection" is a contradiction in terms. It can never be other 
than a shackle only. Where true local self-government exists, it is neces- 
sarily self-protective ; and that Self- Protection is the only sure protection, — 
but it is unfailing. 

" Local jobbing," and the influence of " local interests," are often held up 
as bugbears. But each of these, wherever it be found, exists, and only ever 
can exist, because true Local Self- Government is not th^re found ; because 
the discussion and management of matters is practically left in the hands of 
a Local cUque or oligarchy, — under the form and name, it may be, of a Town 
Council or otherwise, but without the practical activity of that other ipArt of 
the Local Institutions which the spirit, the letter, and the long practice of 
the common Law and Constitution of England require j namely, the Folk 
and People themselves meeting in frequent^ fixed, reffuloTy cmd accessible 
assemblies^ as matter of individual right and duty, and discussing, and hear- 
ing discussed, the matters which the local body, entrusted to administer in 
their behalf, has done or is doing. Without this, whatever the name of the 
Local body having authority may be, its reality will always be a clique, in 
which individual interests will, of course, be more likely to sway and to pre- 
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vail tban the common good of the whole neighbourhood. But a oentnliaed 
interferenoe or control can onlj increase this eril, and the tendency to it. It 
may, sometimeB, change the special direction which it takes; but it can 
never cut it out, nor tend in any way to lessen it. 

Local Self-Govemment does not then consist, as many imagine, in haTiog 
local bodies, elected or otherwise, and leaving the exdusire management w 
everything in their hands. Its essence consbt^ in this : — that, while these 
local representative assemblies exist, like the national one, for the more con- 
venient administration of affiurs, arrangements also exist by which regular, 
fixed, frequent, and accessible meetings together of the freemen themselves 
shall take place ; at which all matters done by the representative bodies, 
local and general, shall he laid before the folk and people, discussed, and 
approved or disapproved ; and at which all matters of common iiiterest to 
the respective associated communities, either as separate bodies, or as parts 
of the great national whole, shall he brought forward, and folly canvassed 
and considered; and, having undeigone this process, the public opinion 
thereupon shall be truly, peaceably, and healthily expressed. 

As the efficient canying-dut of matters of local interest can be thus alone 
ensured, and the mode of dealing with them understood, so in this manner 
only can the minds of all be prepared to understand and deal with affairs of 
wider interest. It is the strongrat security i^ainst violence and outbreak 
that, by these institutions, opportunity is given for legitimately and peace- 
ably expre«sing the true national will. Thus is prevented the adoption of 
measures on hiisty views, partial interests, or one-sided grounds ; and which 
are justly calculated to excite dissatisfaction and discontent. It is the pecu* 
liar characteristic, indeed, of Local Self-6k>vemment, truly carried out, that 
it ensures that every proposition, before being adopted, shall be really in- 
quired into, discussed, and thoroughly imderstood, and not any crude 
scheme be hastily brought forward or hastily adopted. 

It is another matter of great importance that, under a system of true 
Local Self-Govemment, the actual true and the actual best must, t>f neces- 
sity, in the end prevail. Human nature not being perfect, it will often 
happen that, however many minds are given to broad questions, error or 
prejudice will interfere to lunder for a time the reaching of the goal ; though ^ 
it is impossible that these can thus iaterfere so much, or so often, as where 
the arbitrary will of one or a few is supreme. But no sooner has a course 
of action followed, than, all being conscious of the rights and responsibilities 
-which are theirs, all are awake to watch the results. The matter is dis- 
cussed and re-dificu£9ed ; and, in the end, the true goal is reached. The 
foller and freer the opportunities of thus exercising the energies of each indi- 
vidual — ^in other words, the more real and vital the system of Local Self- 
Government, the sooner and the clearer will the truest and best interests of 
all be understood and carried out. 

No antagonism will ever arise between the action of these Institutions of 
primaiy Local Self-Ghovennnent, whereat the Folk and People are wont to 
meet and discuss, and those secondary Institutions where the Eepresenta- 
tives, either locid or national, meet and discuss. . . . When, by means of 
regular, fixed, frequent, and accessible meetings together of the freemen, 
every subject that arises meets with early discussion, the temper of the place 
or nation will be so well known that energetic means will, with little hesi- 
tation, be taken to carry it out to practical results. What is thus devised 
by the representative body will, without delay, come before the same meet- 
ings, and have the prompt expression of their approval or disapproval. The 
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opinions and reasonings of the really thoughtfol and experienced, uttered in 
the representatiye assemhlies, will onlj then h^ye their nill weight on the re- 
presented when men feel conscious of the duty and responsibihty which lie on 
them to discuss and decide according to the best opinions and reasonings, 
and when they haye, themselyes, that practical experience which enables 
them truly to appreciate such opinions and reasonings. And representatiyes 
will then, also, be well aware that their reasons and deeds will be canyassed 
by really practical and truly educated men. — Local Self-Oovemmeni and 
Centralization, pp. 27, 28, 30, 'Sl, 32, 36, 38, 39, 40. 

When, then, I speak of lo<»d self-goyemmeht, and adyocate its uniyersal 
appUcation in opposition to centralization, I mean a reality, and not a 
sham ; a thing, and not a name. I mean that men shall actually haye, as an 
habitual part of their existence and consciousness, the rights and respon- 
sibihties of free menj — not that, by the jugglery of certain hollow forms, 
they shall be merely the machinery by which local oligarchies shall be 
erected into shap^ and being. 

The coming of the men of the Wards together at fixed, frequent, and 
periodical times is an absolutely essential element of practical local self- 
goyemment. Unless provision be made for this, any proposition for what 
is called responsible or representative control is a mere delusion, a mockery. 
Public opinion can only be formed by the interchange of facts and opinions. 
Men will neither obserye facts narrowly nor form thoughts upon them, 
unless they haye the opportunity of putting those obsenrations and thoughts 
into practical action in an immediate way. Nor will they haye the capacity 
to imderstand who are fit to be elected to represent them, unless they them- 
selyes, by habitual experience and consideration, know what sorts of things 
those are which the representatiyes will haye to manage. 

The Wardmote provides against all these evils, secures all these good 
results. — The Metropolis and its Municipal Administration^ pp. 10, 48, 49. 

Every interference with the sound and healthy action of local self- 
government, must always weaken the foundations, and lessen the reality, of 
free institutions. True representation is killed out. The empty and delusive 
form alone remains. Not only is there no place given for the intercommu- 
nication of experiences, — as already shown to be the first essential of true 
local self-government, — but, supposing any one or two individuals, elected 
by any district, could, by any superhuman means, know and understand all 
the conditions and needs of their own district (a thing never possible), they 
are not put in a position to apply themselves to, and avail themselyes 
of, this knowledge. Each has to do with the afiairs of all the districts. He 
may know a little of his own. He can know nothing of the others. • Yet 
has he to pronounce an opinion upon them all ! And thus all grope on to- 
gether in the dark, — equally ignorant, and equally irresponsible to those whom 
the optnions and votes of each aflfect. The system is well devised for playing 
into the hands of jobbers : — for nothing else is it available. — Ihid., p. 32. 

The object is very simple, but all-important. It va, first, to erect Districts 
of such an extent that they shall embrace considerable tracts, and yet not 
so extensive that their parts can have Uttle of common interest between 
them ; — the aim being, to ensure an administration, on a sound representa- 
tive system, which shall, in each district^ be satisfactory to all parts of it, 
and bear 'not unequally on all. It is, secondly, to secure certain Funda- 
mental Principles in the administration of the afiairs of each District ; on 
which Principles must ever depend the existence of a true and real Respon^ 
sibility in the administration of affairs, and the saUsfactory dealing with 
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details. It is, thirdly^ to effect the combined action of different Districts, 
in aU cas^ where any work requires such combined action in order to the 
sound accomphshment of what the public welfare needs. . . . The second 
object is only to be attained, by ahke securing in the ILepresentatives a true 
dischai^e of their duties, and for the Beprcsented a due care of their in- 
terests. This double object is only to be accomplished, by making every 
Kepresentatiye to have special knowledge of and communication with a 
special part of each District ; and by making it an essential part of the 
iysteniy that constant and regula/r opportuniUes shall be given for all to 
understand well what is doing, and is proposed to he done, in matters so 
nearly concerning them ; that, so understanding these things, they may see 
and know whether they are well administered, and be able truly to choose 
competent representatives to administer them. — Statement prepared at re- 
quest of Sir George Oreg, 1851. ' 

The whole of the scheme for Wards in this Act must be considered with 
reference to that which constitutes the only practical end of the existence 
of Wards. The object of the existence of Wards is, as stated in the Docu- 
ment sent to Sir Gt, G^rey, by no means only to elect representatives, but 
also, and &r more importantiy, for the inhabitants of each ward to have 
the opportunity of meeting their own representatives at stated times, so as 
to know and understand what has been done in regard to the common in- 
terests. "Every representative must have special knowledge of and com- 
munication with a special part of each District : and it must be an essential 
part of the system,* that constant and regular opportunities shall be given 
for aU to understajid well what is doing, and is proposed to be done, in 
matters so nearly concerning them; that, so understanding these things, 
they may see and know whether they are well administered, and be able 
truly to choose competent representatives to administer them." Without 
this, the " representation " is not real ; it is merely cliquism. The sound 
object of good government is, to engage the interest and intelligence of all 
in regard to whatever concerns them. The complaint in the Metropolis is, 
that so few take interest in the affairs of their neighbourhoods. But the 
want of the Ward syst-em, in a state of vitality, is the cause why selfishness 
thus engrosses all attention, to the destruction of every sense of public 
duty, and of all real and active pubhc spirit. The more numerous the 
Wm^s are, the less will be the heat and animosity of contest in elections ; 
— ^wlule, at the same time, the more perfectly will all parties and shades of 
opinion and interests be represented ; the less will it be possible that any 
one district can be swamped by others, or its interests overlooked; the 
more nearly will the affairs of his neighbourhood be brought immediately 
home to every nian's sense, of responsibility. — Introduction and Notes to 
Toulmin SmitKs edition of the Metropolis Local Management Act, 1855^ 
pp. 12, 13, 51, 52. 

Instead of suggesting real divisions of Parishes, for the better carrying 
out of Local Self-Gk)vemment, these Acts merely suggest empirical devices 
to be put in formal but lifeless action, and this by functionaries — ^not by the 
Parishioners. They are, in fact, simply devices for fiaciLitating functionary 
purposes, and preventing anytlung like real self-government, such as the 
action of a true **ward" or of the open Yestry (or elective representative 
Vestry) ensured in every ancient city and parish. 

It would not be right to pass this subject without remarking the great 
need which does actually now exist for the application of the principle and 
practice which formerly prevailed as to the division of Parishes. Though, 
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as will presently be seen, some parishes near London were divided a oentuiy 
and a half ago, whence has resulted their good management now, others, 
which haya since grown into importance, remain undiyided and unwieldy. 
St. Pancras, St. Mazylebone, Paddington, etc., are examples of this. There 
toe many similar ezam{des in different parts of the country. True Local 
Sdf'Goven^ment cannot work with right efficiency when the Parish becomes 
thus unwieldy. . Formerly, such Parishes would have become divided into 
Townships or Wards, thus ensuring an actual knowledge, by every part, of 
the responsibilities that exist. It is the present want of this, whence, and 
not from any fault of Local Self-government, have occasionally arisen, in some 
of the places to which these remajrks apply, painful and discreditable circum- 
stances. This want is a necessary result of the neglect to apply the consti- 
tutional and simple, but thoroughly practical and efficient, remedy. ' It has 
already been remarked (before, pp. &^), that the growth of population is 
no argument against Parish Action. On the contrary, it is an imperative 
reason for its more careM application. What it makes necessary is simply 
adaptation. The true Ward system is the efficient adaptation in crowded 
towns. — 2%« Parigh, pp. 34, 85, note. 

In the course of the illustrations that have been given in this Volume, 
the effectual remedy lor existing wants and evils has been often alluded to, 
and been itself illustrated. It will be useful here to glance briefly again at 
some of the characters of that remedy. 

The flrvt condition is, to restore the constant sense of Be»ponsibiHty, as a 
part oi the habitual sense and motive of men ; to make every man tho- 
roughly feel, that he stands in immediate relations to his neighbourhood ; 
which relations it is his first duty as a citizen, always to remember and 
respect and act up to. 

The second condition is, to make it felt by every man, that the fruits of 
effort made, will be reaped by those who niake it ; that they will not be 
liable to be thwarted and interfered with by arbitiwy functionaries, or by 
the Procrustean dogmas of a bureaucratic intermeddling ; and that certainty 
shall again mark the Law itself, and confidence in right action not be made, 
as now, hopeless, by a perpetual meddling, shifting, and experimentalizing, 
under the abused name of Legislation. 

The thi/rd condition is, that the fullest and most convenient opportunities 
shall be open to every man, of getting a knowledge of the matters that 
concern him ; and of discussing, in a business-like manner, those matters ; 
and being thereby stimulated to thought and effort and action as to them. 
'^The Parish, ppr616, 617. 

8. 

LOCAL BELV-aOTSSNHEirT AlTD BEPBESISKTATIYB ASSEMBLIES, LOOAL AND 

NATIONAL. 



It will often become necessary that there should be, superadded to the 
primary Institutions of Local Self-Government, in which each matter is 
brought before the knowledge of, and discussed by, the folk and people-, a 
machinery for collectively expressing, and devisiDg the means of carrying 
out, locally, that opinion. As, too, every place, besides having interests con- 
fined within itself, has interests in common with the whole or greater part 
of the nation, it is necessary, if the advantages of national unity are to be 
secured (which it is presumed none will deny), that the means shall exist of 
collecting the general opinion on such matters, and adjusting any special 
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daims of any special places. Snoh machinery and means oonstitnte the 
completing part oi the Syaitem of Local Self-Goverwmerd, 

The purpose of a National RepresentatiTe Institution is, to collect, in one, 
the public opinion of the whole land on matters of general interest or foreign 
relation. It has, upon these, to consider and devise such means as may 
meet the exigency ; and to carry out the expression of the will of the folk 
and people. It will be dear, and follows mm. the yery principles of true 
Local Self-Gfoyemment itself^ as already explained, that no separate Local 
InstUutiion is more legitimately competent to dictate (though it may always 
suggest) measures for the Cbmmon Chod than is one central authority to 
dickCte or control affairs of local management. — Local Self- Government and 
OentraUzcttion^ pp. 71, 72. 

All the wards, as did all the hundreds, formerly met together in full shve 
and borough folk-mote at certain times. In the case of cities and boroughs, 
where there are matters of continual care needed, individuals were often 
chosen, by each ward, to meet, and act together for the whole, in common 
council And it was tiie ume, under certain circumstances, in the hundreds. 
This is a true representatiye system. The representatiyes have the honour- 
able trost of canying out the soundly-formed and truly-ascertained wishes 
of their constituents ; but can never degenerate, under such a system, into 
oligarchies and eUquee. 

And this brings us, at last, to Parliament. Parliament has, and can have, 
no original authority of its own. It is a result, and not a source. Its autho- 
rity is not, like that of the folk and people, self-derived and inherent. No 
doctrine can be more self-evidently absurd than that of such original authc 
rity ; while the implication of it is the true ground-work of centralization. 
There are institutions in this country fiar more fundamental than Parliament 
itself. The latter exists only as derived from the folk and people of the 
realm, and as the result of the working of the institutions of Local Self- 
Govemment. On the full and perfsct working of the latter, must always 
depend the lawful character of the former, and the constitutional character 
of all and any of its acts. - The true limits of its functions are dear, and 
easily defined. They can reach to no matters of local supervision, control, 
or administration. Matters of common concern, and of external relations, 
constitute the sphere of its action. 

As town councils are the representatives entrusted to carry int5 execution, 
as to all local affairs, the wants and wishes of the majority of the burgesses, 
ascertained by means of the several ward-motes, — so Parliament is composed 
of the assembled representatives of all the several Local Associated Gm>ups 
(shires, dties, and boroughs) throughout the land ; and so truly represents, 
when all those instUulione of Local Self-Chvemment are in J\tll and 
vigorous activity ^ the wants and wishes, as to all national affairs, of the 
majority of the folk and people of the realm. It is the crowning piece of 
the whole system. Biit it this sole source of the authority of Parliament is 
forgotten, and if the functions which thence alone belong to it are over- 
8tepped,*^though it is impossible in this sketch to ^int out, in detail, what 
ilifiee latter are, and whab are their essential limitations, — ^its acts are as 
much a violation of the Constitution, and as much a usurpation, as would be 
the assumption of arbitrary power in the hands of any one person. It can 
only be kept within those functions by the fiill and true activity of that system 
of local self-government whose nature has been indicated.^-7&u{., pp. 22-24. 

The pretence [for the modern device of one-fhird of elected Bodies goinff out 
each year] is, that continuous experience is thus secured. To this the reply is, 
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that out of seyeral, those who have done their duty and are willing to serre 
again, will certainly always have enough of their number re-elected to ensure 
the continuous leaven of experience. On the other hand, the sense of in- 
evitable frequent responsibility, will always be an invaluable quickener to 
the sound discharge of duties which, affecting immediate local afl&irs, re- 
quire constant jealous watching. Eveir fresh election ought to express the 
spirit of the constituents for the time being. Else, the name of represen- 
tation is a sham and a delusion. When the constituents can only d^ with 
one-third at a time, — and this, too, by mere rotation, not according to the 
determination of the electors, — ^there is no constant certainty of real repre- 
sentation. The name is there, but the reality and spirit are sorely triced 
with. In any case of grave question, however decided and strong may be 
the voice of actual public opinion, there always remains the dead weight of 
a, for the time, irresponsible clique, which can laugh at the result of every 
new election. The efforts of the new third are swamped. They have either 
to assimilate with the clique, or to labour in hopeless disgust against an 
overwhelming majority of non-i'epresentatives. The task is invariably aban- 
doned in despair. The device is a mere piece of that. mischievous and self- 
satisfied doctrinairism which, despising conversance with their practical 
working, would always be tinkering at Institutions according to closet 
theories. The mischiefs of this device, as already applied, do not commonly 
make themselves so palpably seen as they do, in fact, actually exist ; for its 
tendency is necessarily repressive. The good sense of men, it is true, often 
overcomes a part of the mischief. But many cases are continually occur- 
ring, in which the results are found grievously to prove how men have been 
deluded by a name into submitting to a mockery. These always, and from 
the necessity of the case, occur on critical occasions. At the very times 
wheniihe true results of free Representation are most needed to show them- 
selves, the hands of the constituents are found tied by this novel and un- 
constitutional device. Indignation may be loud^ — but a clique remains 
the master. — The Parishy pp. 138, 139. 

If there be a bad system at work, or if fresh questions are coming under 
discussion, which need the direct expression of the opinion of those con- 
cerned, — as must be always arising in those immediate affairs that concern 
local Bodies, — the infusion of a mere third can neither neutralize the former 
nor embodj the latter. The triennial device is really one which makes the 
Body, be it what it may, to which it is applied, practically irresponsible, and 
not a reflex' of the Body represented. — The Parish, pp. 242, 243. 

Let it be granted that Bepresentative Assemblies exist to administer all 
matters of common interest, whether to local districts or to the whole 
realm, and all foreign relations. It will yet be self-evident that it is not by 
instinct that men are able to form a proper judgment as to the qualifications 
or acts of their representatives. Such judgment, and the experience neces- 
sary to it, can never be got in any other way than by habitual and free dis- 
cussion on similar classes/ of subjects, among those who feel that they have 
an immediate interest in the result. It is by the habit and experience of 
understanding, and helping to manage, their own affairs and the affairs of 
their own district, that men ban alone have their minds so trained as to be 
able to judge of the mode in which their representatives in Parliament, or 
in the narrower local Council, ought to, and do, manage the affairs of the 
nation, the shire, or the borough. It is by the independence of thought 
and conduct to be .only acquired by the habit of being continually called on 
to express an opinion upon, and to take an active part in, the management 
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of the affairs of their own district, that men can alone ever he reaUy fit to 
elect representatives either to Parliament or the local Comicil, or to form 
sound and respect-worthy opinions on the condtict of such representatives. 

And those who, from any motives, — whether of personal ease, engrossing 
pursuits, or the pretended difficulty of great national or international ques- 
tions, — ^would treat as inconvenient and impractical the full and real active 
vitality of the Institutions by which only these results are to be obtained, 
are placM in a dilemma from which neither Fact 'nor Logic will give them 
any escape. Either let them deny, at once, and in a manly and straight- 
forward wayf that England is a free country, — that what is for the common 
good -must be done by the " Common Consent of the whole realm ; " let 
them, in short, set themselves up against every point and article which the 
Fundamental Law and Constitution of this r^alm have affirmed and prac- 
tically insisted on for ages ; — and let them declare that what they call a 
B>epresentative Government is oBly meant as a trick and a toy to delude 
and amuse grown children ;. — or, abandoning their objections, they must at 
once admit, and, if honest, practically aid in carrying the admission out, 
that the more opportunities men have of understanding and of ^knowing 
thoroughly that on which the Law and the Constitution require that they 
should have, and should pronounce, an opinion of their own, and the more 
th^ shall thus be able to understand the opinions expressed by others, and 
the reasons of those opinions, the better; and that the wisest and most 
statesmanlike poUcy is that which the most effectually tends to make it a 
part of the habitual business, and regular and unevadible duty, of every 
freeman so to know and understand, and to give utterance to opinion. — 
Local Self-Oovemment and Centralization, pp. 29, 30. 



4. 

LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT AND THE CBOWN. 



The remark is often made that " there must be centralization in some 
shape." Unity is not centralization. The existence of an officer to dis- 
charge ministerial functions is in no way inconsistent with the fullest 
freedom, but, on the contrary, one means of securing it. 

It is open to any one, in a free country, to consider and discuss, with the 
utmost fireedom, which is the form of head ministerial officer best calculated 
to maintain free Institutions ; — one in which the election occurs frequently, 
as in the United States of North America, or one in which it is arranged 
more permanently, as in England. 

It has been justly remarked that "Princes who succeed by hereditary 
right [title is meant] are apt to confound the office they hold, in trust for 
others, with the private estate which a man inherits from his ancestors. 
Subjects,' on the other hand, deceived by the analogies between these two 
sorts of inheritance, are led to believe that royalty belongs to the king as an 
estate belongs to its proprietor. From these misapprehensions many incon- 
veniences have arisen." But, on the other hand, it will be clear to every 
one who has once comprehended the spirit and principles of Local Self- 
Oovemment, that these are dangers from which the practical vitality of 
Institutions of Local Self-G^ovemment will fully protect a people; and they* 
are dangers from which those institutions did, practically, protect England 
for centuries. It is extremely doubtful whether the Uberties of England 
would have been so well maintained under the more frequently recurrmg 
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heftd-electire pi^ctioe. Without, however, further discussing this difficult 
problem, it is sufficient that the existence of a crown, the occupation of 
which shall be hereditary under conditions imposed Yjij Parliament, is fully 
consistent with the utmost enjoyment of free Institutions. — Local Self- 
Ghvemment and Centralization^ pp. 91, 94, 95. 

What the office of the king r^dly is, should never be forgotten. Some 
persons are apt to take fright at a name, and to imagine that the existence 
of a king is inconsistent with true liberty and with complete free institu- 
tions. But such a position cannot certainly be maintained. It is true that, 
through the neglect by maay peoples of the solemn duty imposed on every 
nation, to defend and maintain its liberties against encroachment, it has 
happened in many countries that the occupier of a throne^ to which he or 
his fathers were called at first by the choice and for the benefit of the people, 
has come to think it, and deal with it, as a property of his own, and to treat 
the people as only existing for the benefit of his dynasty, instead of consi- 
dering it as his highest honour that he is permitted to represent in his 
person the unity of the state. But a king and a dynasty are very different 
things. Bad as is the odour into which kingship has fallen by its frequent 
abuse, we must remember, not its abuse, but its real purpose. And we may 
remember that, if there have been Henries and Jameses, Josephs and Fer- 
dinands, there have also been Alfreds and St. Stephens. And we must 
remember, too, that abuses and encroachments will be continualLy attempted 
under any form of government. 

It has already been remarked, that it is of great importance to the well- 
being of a nation to maintain the principle of Unity, This is no less im- 
portant for its internal than for its foreign relations. As the world is at 
present constituted, this end is certainly best practically attamed, by em- 
bodying the idea of unity in the person of one man ; it being clearly under- 
stood that such person acts in that character for and on behalf of the 
nation only, and not for himself or on his own behalf, or as any matter of 
personal right ; and therefore that he is bound to submit all his acts to the 
opinion and approval of the nation. The only question is, whether the 
choice of such person shall be perpetually recurring, or shall, as by a par- 
liamentary act of settlement, be provided for in anticipation. Men will 
never agree probably on this point. It may certainly be maintained by 
very strong argument, that the institution of the Grown, as existing in 
England for instance, is even more compatible with true free institutions 
than many forms of what have been, in modem times, called, by way of dis- 
tinction, a "republic," or a "commonwealth." But this is too large a 
question to discuss here. It is sufficient to say, that when Sir Thomas 
Smith, [Secretary of State to Edward YI. and Queen Elizabeth] three 
centuries ago, wrote his book on "The English Eepublic," he had no idea 
of upsetting kings, nor of denoimcing their existence as inconsistent with a 
true republic. He, very properly, makes the true distinction to lie, as above 
indicated, between the king and the tyrant. If the idea of a king is once 
allowed to be supplanted by that of a dynasty, or by any notion of Heredi- 
tary Right, the existence oi a Constitutional Crown is, of course, at an end. 
The difficulty is, to provide sufficient checks to prevent this danger, at the 
same time that the advantages of an anticipatory nomination are secured. 
Acts of Settlement, of B^gency, and other measures of Parliamentary con- 
trol, — which are constantly recurring in England, — have this end. There 
appears no sufficient reason why they should not continue to attain it. — 
Parallels between England' and Hungary, pp. 76, 77. 
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5. 
LOCAL SELF-GOTBBNMENT AND MODERN OHANGBS. 



The greater the increase in meaps of iBteroommunication, the more fully 
and beneficially, it is self-evident, will Local Self-Goyemment be carried out. 
If it was efficient, as was unquestionably the case, while roads were rude 
and communication difficult, how much more so will it be when the former 
are admirable and the latter is easy and frequent. Not only will every man 
in every town feel the possession of a direct voice and interest in the state, 
but a healthy spirit of emulation will grow up between neighbouring towns. 
No improvement can be adopted in one without being immediately known 
in others ; and, being known, it will not be long iet pass without being 
adopted elsewhere by those who are thoroughly acquainted with the relative 
conditions, and how far, therefore, and with what modifications, it is adapt- 
able. Every admimstrative officer, also, will not only know his duties, but 
kaow that there are, on every side of him, other towns equally alive to the 
discharge of similar duties, and the condition of which his neighbours will 
be ready enough to hold up before him if he does not put forth his energies. — 
Local 8elf-GovemmetU and Centralization, p. 48. 

See (dso JSxtracts : 8. 

Sound practice can never be blind. It must always be intelligent. Unless 
the piarts of a machine are known, and how they mutually act, there can be 
no intelligent confidence in the result whenever the machine is set in action, 
and no assuredness of keeping it always in good working order. Practically 
to secure sound Parish action, the nature of the Institjition itself must be 
thoroughly understood. That nature is part of the Common Law of Eng- 
land. It is the distinguishing feature of this Common Law, that it rests on 
and affirms JPrincipleSj which are adaptable to all the changing conditions of 
human progress. Whether the adaptations tried at any time are good or t-^^ 
bad, will depend on whether the Principles themselves are well understood. 

It is a Principle which Institutions of Local Self- Government carry in- 
herently within them, — ^to have the power of adapting themselves thus to 
the course of events and the progress of population and its growing wants. 

But the meddling, shifting, experimental legislation which is the charac- 
teristic of our day ; which is done in utter ignorance, by its perpetrators, 
of what they are dealing with, and in utter ignorance, by the public, of ' 
how their interests and Institutions are being tampered with ; — all this must 
be stopped. It must be remembered always, that the existing practical 
system of our Institutions is, as has been shown in this Volume, very definite 
and clear, and adaptable to all conditions ; and that there is no need of 
Acts of Parliament to enable the doing of any ^resh thing that needs doing, 
but only to remove obstructions that have been unlawfully set up to the 
right action of those Institutions. 

It is by the adaptation of the sound practical principles that have been 
shown to be embodied in the Common Law, as apphed to these institutions, 
that the sound end can alone be reache4. — The Parish, pp. 1, 34, 620. , 

6. 

PUBLIC OPINION, AND PLATPOBM OBATOBY. 



Oh aU and any subjects of public interest, either to the nation at large or 
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to any local district, public meetings hav€ alwa^ been in the habit of being 
held. And the practice of this inherent right, — though oftentimes at- 
tempted to be interfered with, limited, and shackled, — has happily been 
miuntained, with little successful permanent infringement, to the present 
hour. Essential, however, as is this right, and unquestionable as is the 
importance of its jealous maintenance, the very statement of its nature 
shows how imperfect it must always be as a substitute for the practical 
working of Institutions of true Local Self-Goyemment ; which is what, in 
point of £Bkct, it has, in and since the 18th century, become in this country. 
In cases of sudden emergency, or of a special nature, and of certain and 
uniyersal interest, such public meetings may have an effect analogous to 
that of those Institutions. But such cases are, necessarily, of rare ocour- 
rence. On the other hand, circumstances of as real, though not so eSLciting, 
an interest to individuals, the district, and the public, are of daily occur- 
rence ; and, for these to be dealt with well and lawfully and usefully, the 
careful consideration of them by the public, and the well-considered expres- 
sion of public opinion upon them, are equally necessary as in matters like 
the former. But, unless a recognized and habitual organization and ma- 
chinery exist, that public opinion had no opportunity of being so expressed. 
In the cases of established and r^ular Institutions of Local Self-GK)yem- 
ment, the organization and machinery exist permanently, and always ready, 
for having any and every subject brought, by any one, under notice and. dis- 
cussion, and for carrying out, in a lawful and regular way, the opinions ex- 
pressed upon it. * To call together an incidental public meeting on any 
given subject, requires, on the contrary, a special, and, what is important, a 
one-sided effort. Besides the want of impartiaHty and &eedom of discuasiou, 
which are so essential, but thus prevented, this effort always falls on some 
one or two individuals. Such individuals, besides the unfairness of having 
to bear the exclusive burthen, in more ways than one, are always liable to 
the charge &om their opponents (and, unless thwe be opposition, there is no 
freedom of discussion and little hope of truth) of being busy-bodies and of 
putting themselves forward. Many will be ready to take an active and 
valuable part in a discussion, who are not able or willing, and justifiably not 
willing, to incur this burthen and these insinuations. Again ; such a public 
meeting being merely incidental, and no regular machineiy existing of which 
it forms a part, the greatest danger is always run of the resolutions adopted 
not being fully and effectively carried out. There is no one who has the 
authority, ana the duty, necessary to ensure this. Further : such meetings 
being merely incidental and occasional, there cannot exist that habit of dis- 
cussioUf — supposing them to be ever really impartial, instead of always 
practically one-sided, — which is so all-impoitant to the arrival at just con- 
clusions, and, therefore, to the giving weight to such conclusions. Platform 
Oratory is thus bred by them, and always characterizes them, instead of 
open and equal' deliberation and discussion. They necessarily yield, as a 
general rule, mere unreasoned Confirmations of something cut and dried be- 
forehand, instead of giving the soimd result .of deliberation and discussion. 
And, however important sound and understood Confirmations must always 
be, as expressing the general sense of large masses of the people, meetings 
like these can never have the value, either as true and free expressions of 
popular opinion, or as means to the healthy development of individual 
energy of thought and independence of character, that must attach to Folk- 
motes which, duly taking place in re^ar and ordinary course, have, after 
fuU discussion, resulted in the expression of the &ee opinions of the majority 
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of an assembly in which tlie minoritif have had exactly the same opportunity 
of expressing their opinions. — Local SeVf-Qovemment and Cewtralization^ 
pp. 215, 216, 217. 

7. 

HOW SETOLUTIONS ABE BBED ; Aim HOW SHUNNED. 



True Institutions of Local Self-Govemment are the effectual, and only, 
security against Revolutionary dangers. 

As many minds as possible being engaged, having the most means of 
knowing every condition of the circumstances to which any proposition 
applies, and with the greatest practical interest in seeing the best appli- 
cations carried out, the result is necessanly a state of steady and certain 
progress. The sharers in these Instj^tutions have not a sudden and tran- 
sitory call, on some particular occasion, to decide on some special matter 
only ; which they are ill prepared, from habit and experience, rightly to dis- 
cuss. The appeal to their judgment and reason is habitual. And it is thus 
habitually made upon matters which concern them from day to day.* The 
interest in that class of matters is ever present and continually growing. 
When any want is felt, it finds immediate egression ; ptnd every mind is 
interested in satisfying that want in the promptest and best manner. Hence 
continual steady progress is ensured. Ko revolutionary violence is ever 
needed. 

It is important to remark, as not unconnect-ed with the last point, that 
Local Self- Government puts an end to Demagogism. Where all men have the 
practical education and experience which such a system gives, the clap-trap 
of the demagogue will be treated only with the contempt which it deserves. 
Sound -argument and practical good sense will alone be listened to. No 
empty appeals to passion, prejudice,' or malice, will serve as a stock in trade 
of political capital. " The specious pretences," it has been well said, " that 
have excited common people to join in arms, are ever religion, the violating 
of the public Hberty, the failing of justice ; which, as they are the most fair 
pretexts imaginable, so have they been the covers to the most damnable 
wickedness that ever was practised." When men have the constant con- 
sciousness of their own rights and responsibihties, and discuss and control, 
for themselves, concerning all and each of these things, those pretexts can 
no longer be artfully used ; nor will, therefore, the " damnable wickedness" 
perpetrated in their name be hazarded. 

How Local Self-Government leads necessarily on, by its own inherent 
force, to steady Progi'ess, has been shown. Under Centralization, the forces 
always acting to this end are crushed out. Should it even happen that the 
assumers of authority seek the good of others, instead of self-interest, it is a 
l(^cal and physical impossibility that the true steps of progress can be 
taken. Whatever is done will be by fits and starts. The ground which 
alone can be fruitAilly worked is kept imtilled and barren. At length, some 
great and accumidated wrong, suddenly seen in its enormity, arouses a spirit 
of uncontrollable indignation, — the stronger because ignorant, — ^and a E«vo- 
lution follows. And revolution may follow revolution; but, until Local 
Self-Qovemment — the onlv system which gives free men a place, and im- 
plants the consciousness of duties and responsibilities — has rooted out Cen- 
tralization — the prop and means of despotism and tyranny, there can be 
no hope of lasting peace, a sound condition of society, or a steady progress. 
i The minds and energies of those whose welfare is in question, instead of 
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haying been hAbitually roused, themselves to grapple with each want that 
rises, have been systematically dwarfed and dmidened. Though the might 
of the people has been spasmodically asserted, the paroxysm soon subsides, 
and others step in, instead, either to order or to control the ordering. 

To tie up all to the tether of the leading strings which its various irre- 
sponsible functionaries shall hold, and to guide all according to the crude 
pedantries of individuals, is the object, and the result, of Centralization. 
What the end is, when, those leading strings once burst, unbridled fury and 
just indignation are poured upon the upholders of the system, the history of 
France supplies sad illustrations of. The same history has been for some 
time assiduously weaving for England. 

It is a very different thing for a man to lectm, from what it is for him to 
be dictated to. Even if^ as to the production of any single specific end, the 
immediate result could be the same, the far more important results, in a 
permanent moral and intellectnal respect, are .widely different. When dic- 
tated to, submission, dependence, and an unreasoning imitativeness are the 
qualities of mind produced ; when the end is gained by being learned^ self- 
respect, independence, and a habit of reflection are the qualities produced. 
The means of this true learning are what are needed : the attainment of 
special ends will then assure itself. It has been shown that Institutions of 
Local Self-Ghovemment can alone supply the schools for so learning. Cen- 
tralization annihilates education. It may rear up a polishing system, 
which, — ^when all originality of mind and all freedom of thought and all 
spirit of inquiry are deadened, and mind and thought are reduced to a cer- 
tain dead level, — ^it may call educoMon : it may cramp and dwarf the mind 
within artificial moulds, and call that refinement: but to anything ap- 
proaching true education it is the inherent antagonist, the necessary and 
implacable foe. Education is only good when it capacitates ; Centralization 
can only e^st by Incapacitating. Discussion and tree inquiry are the only 
means to the former : by the latter these are inadmissible. Centralization 
makes, indeed, a wilderness of mind and morals, and calk it peace and civil- 
ization : but it leaves Bevolution as the only hope for those, where it pre- 
vails, who believe that man was made for other purposes than to be kept 
in bondage to man. To preserve men from that wilderness, and from such, 
need for Bevolution as their only hope, the vigorous assertion, earnestly 
and practically, of the System of true Local S^f-Qovemment, affords the 
only means. — Zocal 8elf-Ghwemment and Cewtralizatian, pp. 42, 43, 54, 
55, 66, 67. 

8. 

THE BBYOLUTIOV-BBEEBEBS ; AND THEIB PRETEXTS. 



As to the sometimes alleged ** inconvenience" of such frequent meetings, 
the answer is simple, but conclusive. Freedom, to be had, must be main- 
tained. If it is worth having, it is worth the elertion needful for its main- 
tenance. As the most valuable inheritance that can be held, it is certain 
that no honest man will ever object to bestow the needful time and atten- 
tion upon understanding and discussing what are the merits of any special 
question, so as to form and express an independent opinion in a manner 
consistent with his various interests and those of his fellows. 

It is well worthy of remark here, that it is not the mass of the folk and 
people that are insensible to sound argument and reason. This m a charge 
often made by those who imagine themselves superior to their neighbours. 
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The trath is, however, that the most really ignorant classes, and the most 
incapable of comprehending sound argument and reason, are often foimd to 
be those which are conmionly called the educated classes. The cause of 
this is very simple. What is now called " education," and what many are 
anxious to enforce by a national system, is nothing but putting a certain 
artificial mould upon the mind, which, instead of developing its powers, does 
but serve to wrap it in prejudices, and bind it to conventionalisms. The 
artisan classes, at least equally called upon by external circumstances to 
exercise the native powers of mind, have fewer prejudices to block the way 
to the sober entertainment of argument and reason. 

There will, unquestionablv, always be some who, inglorious and easy, 
forget that self-government is the noblest birthright and highest duty of a 
freeman, in the convenience of having others to defend and rule them. But 
the precept to " do unto others as we would be done by" is the law no less 
of political moraUty than of Christianity. It is this law upon which insti- 
tutions of Local Self-Govemment.rest. He who hesitates to take an lEu;tive 
personal part in the affairs and the' meetings of his district, while he shows 
himself utterly unworthy to enjoy the benefits which national unity and a 
civilized community yield, n^lects the discharge of his duty to himself his 
■family, his country, and therefore to his God. His conduct shows that Self, 
and immediate personal gratification and ease, are the main objects of his 
life'; and that his neighbour's welfare, and his children's, and his country's, 
are held of less account than these. And whatever cheap benevolence or 
sentimental philanthropy he may profess, or pay a pecuniary commutation 
for, that onlv true beneficence and philanthropy which consist in active, 
personal, unbought exertjlon, stimulated by a sense of pubHc duty, and 
which can never be done by deputy or satisfied by a subscription Hst, are 
strangers to his character and life. By men of such temper, free insti- 
tutions can never be understood, and will never be maintained. 

As to the sacrifice of time required, — ^Uttle actual time, imder such a 
regular and periodical arrangement as forms an essential part of the«system, 
wUl be taken up. The very basis of the system, practically speaking, has been 
shown to be, the having arrangements for meetings so accessible, and to con- 
sist of such numbers, that there may be real earnest discussion, — and not 
mere idle platform displays by a few, while the crowd are gaping listenersi — 
LocalSe^' Government and ^ewtralization, pp. 40, 41. 

He who pretends to sneer at or despise the Parish, instead of thereby 
showing his own intelligence or superibrity, only shows that he is a sneerer 
at and despiser of the Laws and Institutions of his country ; that he dis- 
owns the fundamental - Law of Christianity ; that, heedless of his own 
duties, he heeds as Uttle the welfare of his neighbours. While clearly 
showing his own unworthiness of the rights of citizensliip, he proves himself 
alike unconscious of the spirit of reUgion and moraUty, and incapable of 
appreciating the spirit and the practice which alone constitute the charao- 
teristics of free institutions and the freeman. 

The progress of Society in Population, Civilization, Kefinement, and con- 
sequent social wants, instead of making affairs connected with the Parish 
less immediately and habitually important, and less needing and capable of 
practical attention than heretofore, are in themselves but so many proofs of 
the increased practical importance of the subject, and reasons why it claims 
the more careful attention and knowledge. They increase the necessity, and 
at the same time the faciHty, for watehral action and practical system. It 
is the inner and habitual life of a people that is of most importance to 
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its well-beiBg as a nation, and to the maintenanoe of its national as well as 
indiridual character, dignity, and independence. The Parish is with us 
the Institution through which the inner Ufe of the people is developed, and 
in which it should be habitually exercised. The subject of the Parish is 
then not a matter of mere local taxation, a question of how to get rid of 
troublesome burthens. In the exercise of the functions of this Institution 
consists the truest yoc^ of freedom; and the mode of that exercise, the 
jealous guardianship of those functions from encroachment, and the con- 
scientious discharge of them, constitute the test of whether free Institutions 
truly and practically exist and are appreciated, or whether the reality has 
been or is being lost under yague names and declining forms. The treating 
such an institution and such functions as things to be avoided, or to be 
looked down upon as small or vulgar matters, is the sure mark of a declining 
state of public moraUty, of an insensibility to what is truly worthy in-human 
life, and of an essential littleness and vulgarity in mind and temper. — The 
Faruh, pp. &-8. 



9. 

THB INCUBUS OP CENTRALIZATION ; AND ITS NECESSARY CONSEQUENCES. 



The Common Law of England looks at and deals with all men as actuated 
by motives, and as best educatable by 'calling those motives into action — 
by throwing upon the men of every neighbourhood the uuevadible respon- 
sibility of that action. It therefore continually appeals to motives, and 
calls them into play. This is the fundamental principle of free 'government. 
Its atmosphere and constant rule are, confidence in the people, and in the 
well working of the Institutions of the Country by means of the people 
themselves. The modem system of Legislation goes upon an entirely 
different principle. Its whole principle is oligarchic. Mistrust 'of the 
people, and contempt for the spirit and practice of our most fundamental 
Institutions, are the guiding rules. 

Our liberal governments and legislators would have us believe how much 
they love the people ; but then, thei/ must do and pwrnit, and order and 
" inspect," everything. There was a time when it was declared in Parlia- 
meait that the opinion of several was more to be trusted than that of one 
man ; and when it was the invariable rule, that the truth of every matter 
mtist be inquired of by men of the neighbourhood, " by whom the truth wiQ 
be the better known." We Uve*in more enlightened times; — when any 
idea of the people being trusted to manage or discuss any of their own 
affairs for themselves, is worthy only of a sneer of incredulous contempt. 
Enterprise, effort, opportunity, and motive, are to be forbidden. All must 
be done blindly, according to the rule of bureaucratic dictation. — The 
Farishf pp. 264, 265. 

What can be a greater cheek or restraint on any enterprise, or on the 
exercise of any energy, than the feeUng that, before anything can be done, 
the opinion or consent of a distant- and irresponsible body has 'to be ob- 
tained? Even where the institutions of local self-government have been 
im^rfect, we have seen that progress has been made, and vast improve- 
ments worked out, by the energies of individuals. But when every proposi- 
tion has to be submitted to a body unconnected with the interests of the 
spot, necessarily guided by certain speculative opinions, every ipdividual 
energy and effort is most effectually chilled and discouraged. In no free 
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country can the hr.ppine88 or welfare of the community, or of a large hum- 
bei of the community, be allowed to depend uppn the personal character of 
the indiyidual who happens to be at the head of, or to haye paramount in- 
^ence in, any department. 

Moreover, where the opinion or assent of any distant or irresponsible 
body is required, instead of every encouragement being given to iodividual 
energy and individual enterprise, the only encouragement given is to syco- 
phancy ; to following up the particular hobby or crotchet of the individual 
who happens to have cMef influence there. The moral qualities stimulated 
are the very reverse of self-dependence. Enterprise can only go on, by the 
fullest activity, in every possible direction, of all the different faculties of the 
human mind. This can only be attained by every individual mind having 
every opportimity of free range and scope, undwarfed, untrammelled, unre- 
Btrained by the consciousness that everything must be made to square 
either with a set' of ' prescribed rules or with the particular cast of opinions 
of any in authority. 

Under true institutions of local self-government, every opportunity is 
given for the development of ev^ry man's own energy. If a newer and 
better adaptation is discovered, it can neither be silently suppressed nor 
openly frowned down. It is secure of free and fair discussion, and, if it 
have the character of truth, it is sure of ultimate adoption ;. for the interests 
of all are identical with the adoption of the most efficient means by every 
one. There can be no systematic jobbing; no getting certain schemes 
carried by private and sinister influence. Governments may pretend to be 
able to* command the highest talent, but the whole pretence, and all the pre- 
mises on which it rests, are a iallacy. As far as paying for it goes, they pos- 
sibly may have resources ; but practically, they never command the highest 
talent, unless by a mere temporary accident. Mr. Mill well says, that ''All 
the facilities which a government enjoys of access to information, all the 
means which it possesses of remimerating, and therefore of commanding, 
the best available talent in the market, are not an equivalent for the x>ne 
great disadvantage of an inferior interest in the result."> But that is not all. 
It will always happen, without that personal corruption of the members of 
government which some are apt too hastily to ascribe to them, that, where 
appointments are left in the hands of one or two, or a few — either the head 
of a department, any special board, or the small circle of a given ministry — 
it is not the special aptitude that determines the choice ; it is necessarily, 
and always has been, and always must he, favour^ private interest. Though 
private interest will always be used more or less imder local self-govern- 
ments, it can be only so to a very small and not mischievous extent. The 
comparison of the pubUc works of this country with private ones, whether 
in point of cost or execution, will at once show the mischief of the former 
method. — Government hy CommtW/on«, pp. 345-347. 

The difference between free institutions and despotic govenmients, is 
simply the difference between men taking care of their own affairs, and 
submitting to have their affairs taken care of, for them, by others. Between 
a bureaucracy and an individual despotism there is no difference in prin- 
ciple. Each IS equally fatal to liberty and human progress, and to the deve- 
lopment of every generous and elevated aspiration and effort ; but a bureau- 
cracy is the more really dangerous to human freedom, because it may be 
more speciously disguised under the names and forms of a free constitution, 
and so, by blinding the people for a time to the reality, the more insidiously 
and effectually do its work ; and because, also, a host, made self-interested 
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in the maintenance of wrong, and in the violation of the rights and liberties 
of their fellows, is far more difficult to be dispersed, eyen when its true cha- 
racter becomes understood, than is a single despot or a few. Hence the 
bureaucratic system is that to which the enemies of human freedom ha^e 
inrariably had recourse in modem times. 

As James II. sought fco bring Papacy back into England by measures 
taken " under the deluding names of Liberty of Conscience and a Magna 
Charta therein," so, in modem times, the ends of Centralization, and the 
overthrow of the Common Law and of the ocmsciousness of the !^^hta and 
BesponsibiUties of Freemen, are sought to be accomplished by loudly pa^ 
raded pretences of the Public Gtood, sympathy with the poor, care for the 
public health, regard for economy; and so {ovth. A state of sickly but 
widely spread sentimental philanthropy is cherished and appealed to, and 
made a principal i^Lstrimient. 

^ A feeUng of the troubUaome natwre of the burthens thrown upon indiyi- 
duals by the practical carrying out of the spirit of Duty and Kesponsibility 
which the Common Law cherishes, is endeavoured to be engendered ; and 
the unfaimess is carefully insinuated and sympathized with of the weight of 
PubUc Duties falling on unremunerated shoulders. The selfish desire to 
shirk the performance ^of unbought duties is encouraged : and men are 
YUged to regard themselves only, and not their neighbours, as the sole ob- 
jects of their proper regard and duty. They are encouraged to seek to com- 
mute every personal service which the Common Law requires, into money 
payments ; and to look to the State to do everything for them, instead of 
— as constituent members of the State — using every effort to do for them- 
selves what an active sense of public duty and responsibility teaches to be 
needed. The appeal is, from first to last, to the selfishness of men, not to 
the noble sense of duty and responsibility. ' It is to Self, in its narrowest, 
most material, md most mercenary form. 

Shackles having been carefidly put upoi^ the true and free action of all 
Institutions of Local Self-Government, — so that men ajre hindered from 
giving attention to, and so understanding, the matters which concern them, 
and from deciding on them, and carrying them out, — zeal and energy are 
thus killed out, and the continual impulse to advance is quelled as mr as 
possible. This having been accompUshcd, it is, with much profession of 
sympathy and indignation, pretended that Local Administration is a 
failure (haying only had the short successful experience in England of some 
14 centuries), and that the protection of the public requires central inter- 
ference ! Thus, after the enforcement of unlawful shackles has itself pr^ 
vented the free activity of local energies, that very circumstance is made the 
excuse for drawing those shackles still closer. 

Any inappUoability which the changes of circumstances, or -the advance of 
science, may have caused in what was, at the time it was done, up to the mark 
of the conditions and the science of the age, is carefully represented in its re- 
ference to the existing (and oftin directly reverse) conditions of sociehr and 
state of science ; and then held up as exhibiting '* vast monuments of defective 
administration, lavish expenditure, and extremely defective execution ;" and 
those who would ensure adaptation to the wants of the present day, by the 
healthy means of a stiiiiulated sense of duty and responsibility, instead of by 
the degrading and blighting means of Centralized dictation, are called '* igno- 
rant, conceited, obstinate, corrupt, and obstructive," by those who " praise 
themselves indirectly by the accusation, and seek to benefit themselves 
directly by the confiscation founded on it." 
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Under suoli " fair flattering pretences *' it is, " pretendii^ to ayoid divers 
mischiefs/' that, stealthily and systematically, the ends of Uentralization are 
accomplished ; — the fair promises made being, as has been well expressed by 
Coke, " in the execution contrary, ex diametro ; namely, to the high disK 
pleasnre of Almighty Gknl, the great let, nay the utter subyersion, of the 
Common Law, and the great let of the wealth of this land." — Loccd 8elf- 
Chvemmeivt and CentraUzation, pp. 28, 180-182. ' 

The practical idea, and the result, of local self-government are, to bring it 
constantly home to the contemplation and practice of every man, that the 
state is made up of individuals, of whom every one has his part to fiilfll. 
The practical idea, and the result, of centralization, on the other hand, are, 
to dif^se the passive impression that the state is something apart from its 
members, and that it has the right, and the function, to keep each and all 
of those members within a certain tether, the length of which it belongs to 
it to determine, and for which no right nor responsibility of judging belongs 
to them. 

The olnect and result of all legislation in the direction of centralization 
are, to take away the free action of every man over his own property ; to 
stay the free use, by every man, of his own resources, his own ingenuity, 
and his own free efforts and enterprise. Universal obedience to the pe- 
dantic schemes of a few self-appointed closet theorists, is proclaimed to be 
more conducive to human progress, than the development and spreading of 
truths wrought out by the ceaseless and multitudinous energy and enterprise 
of millions of active, thoughtful, and practical men, daily meeting, face to 
£»oe, the difficulties to be overcome, conscious of the responsibility that 
lies upon themselves to grapple with and overcome them, and directly 
interested in attaining the best results. This is what centralization really 
does, and is, when stripped of the disguises under which its advocates 
always seek to cover its natural repulsiveness. The empirical and undis- 
cussed projects of interested individuals, are enforced as law over the whole 
land, instead of such arrangements being adopted as those who alone are 
interested have chosen, by their own well-considered counsel and fi'ee con* 
sent. The only encouragement given, is to those who are subservient 
enough to follow up the particular hobby of the individual who happens, 
for the time, to have chief influence in any special central board. 

Where true local self-government actively exists, on the other hand, as 
many mtnds as possible being engaged, having the most means of knowing 
every condition of the circumstances to which any proposition applies, and 
with the greatest practical interest in seeing the best applications carried 
out, the result is, necessarily, a state of certain and steady progress. If any 
newer and better adaptation, in any department, be discovered, it can 
neither be silently suppressed nor openly frowned down by a few whose 
self-love or self-interest may happen to be touched. It is secure of a free 
and fiur discussion by those interested only in the attainment of the best ; 
and, if it have the character of truth and soundness, it is sure of ultimate 
adoption ; for the interests of all are identical with the adoption of the 
most efficient means by every one. 

When men leave tlungs to be managed, for them, by others, whether 
those others be Crown-commissioners or occasionally elected bodies, they 
cease to have their own attention fixed continually on them ; cease to accu- 
mulate and to communicate experiences ; cease to imderstand, therefore, 
the relations of the whole to themselves as individuals, and of themselves to 
the whole. They are gradually less and less able to know or underhand 
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anything at all about the true merita of matters so important to their in- 
terests ; and they become the mere helpless yietims of demagogues, jobbers, 
and speculators. 

And, mental independence gone, moral independence goes too. Men are 
taught that, not sel^reliance and self-help, but reliance on, and subseryiency 
to, governments and official personages, is their interest and duty. They 
are taught that neighbourly charities and sympathies are to be commuted 
for so many shillings in the pound paid to the rate-collector ! Selfishness 
supervenes over everything. It swallows up every sentiment; engrosses 
every thought. 

Besides this, it is a system of practical communism and confiscation. 
Irresponsible taxation necessarily forms a part of the system. The helpless 
ratepayers are taxed, without any real means of scrutiny, and without hope 
of redress. The plan of compulsory taxation, moreover, is applied to all 
parts of the system, whether any of the special objects accomplished are 
needed by the Individuals charged or not. And permanent debts are fas- 
tened, like a mill-stone, round the necks of the victims ; as, no place being 
allowed to private enterprise, every cost, every experiment, every compensa- 
tion, becomes a permanent charge on the pockets of the ratepayers, which 
future improvement and future discovery can only add to, instead of light- 
ening. The natural tendency is, to a state of dead stationary bondage. — 
H^ Metropolis and its Municipal Administration^ pp. 12, 13, 31. 

The fundamental principle and point on wliich the Law relating to 
Charters of Incorporation rests — to which Local Acts are equivalent — is, 
that the knowledge and consent of those to be affected, is the primary essen- 
tial. The PubUc Health Act sets this Principle at naught. Instead of 
being guided by it, it empowers the arbitrary enforcement of unknown and 
undiscussed Provisions on any place ; — all that is required being a blind 
(nominal) petition, secretly got up, by a small minority of less than two per 
cent, of the inhabitants, who are carefully kept ignorant of what they are 
asking for ; — or, if the getting up of even such a petition is too much trouble, 
ex-parte unchecked misrepresentation (as in the Worcester case) as to the 
facts of the proportions of deaths, etc., is made sufficient ! 

It would engross too much space to go, in detail, through the matters in 
which power of Central interference is given by the Public Health Act, and 
to show the necessary specific mischiefs following. It must be sufficient to 
remark, generally, that no man of generous or independent spirit will devote 
time and effort to matters in the carrying out of which he is liable to be 
thwarted by the intermeddling caprice and mere dictum of a Central Body, 
which he knows cannot possibly understand the case and conditions so well 
as he does. The only efibct of every such system is, and ever must be, to 
throw all management into inferior and merely selfish hands ; to generate 
servility of temper ; and to check all progress in, and effort at, experimental 
enterprise and improvement. A Procrustean system— ^closet-bom in the 
brain of an individual — is enforced everywhere. A particular device may be 
good or bad. But this is certain : — that, while human nature remains as it 
is, no special device can ever be the best attainable. In point of fact, the 
Board of Health schemes have been proved disastrously unsound. When 
only one system is permitted, — as these restrictions and powers of interference 
enable the Board to enforce, (which it does) — progress is impossible ; and 
any mistake or unsoundness is, when too late, felt everywhere. When, on 
the contrary, every place has free scope and inducement to try what its 
authorities can find the most promising, a multitude of plans will have fair 
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trial. The failure of one or two is but a partial and trifling loss, while the 
actual best is, out of the number, certain to prove itself. — Minute on the 
Public Health Act, prepared at request of Sir W. Moleeworthy 1853, pp. 
10-12. 

Every step towards the Ainctionary system tends, like the insidious steps 
of Russian diplomacy, to prepare its own future further extension. It is 
the setting up of the slothful, selfish, despotic doctrine of compulsion, in- 
stead of the enlightened, patriotic, and only philanthropic doctrine of moral 
and social elevation and responsibility. The Board of Health is a mere Bo^ 
of Functionaries, paid out of the Public Purse, and interested in keeping 
their places. Hence they have been continually active in getting up cases 
(at the public expense) from which the superficial may inter l^ow great is 
the necessity foTr some "powerful agency" (their own phrase), such as that 
Board. The law of England justly esteems no evidence worthy of trust 
which is not openly given, and where there is not opportimity for answer 
and cross-examination ; that so, upon a view of all sides, right conclusions 
may be formed and judged of. The modem and unconstitutional system of 
Government by Commissions, of which the Board of Health is one of the 
worst examples, sets this principle at naught. The supporters and wot'kers 
of all these commissions diread the free exercise of the faculties and thoughts 
of men. Their art is, to contrive the means of enforcing dogmas upon men. 
They put forth carefolly-concocted " Beports " and " Minutes ;" which the 
slothful take as " official," and therefore (however really worthless) to be 
implicitly swallowed. Instead of real inquiry on any one matter, the result 
of this system necessarily is, to choke and crush all inquiry. By picking 
ex-parte evidence, — ^which may always be got on any side ; by allowing no 
publicity nor cross-examination j and by carefully rejecting all counter evi- 
dence ; it can easily, while it systematically commits treason against truth 
and logic, manage to bolster up any pretences, and to " make out a casCf* 
as the phrase goes, " for Parliamentary interference " in any shape. Once 
having got the opportunity, it goes on "making out cases," and asking con- 
tinually for more and more powers. This is the most efifectual device that 
ever was contrived, for beniunbing the souls and minds of men by a system 
of arbitrary and intolerant State education. 

By the Common Law, the responsibility rests on each place, of fdlfilling 
its duties to every man ; on every man, of fulfilling his duties to the com- 
munity. Every man is taught that he cannot Uve in mere isolated selfishness, 
and for himself alone. The superseding of this by a system which, under 
the plausible pretence of providing a vicarial instrumentaUty and a distant 
superintending control, encourages indifierence to the claims of good neigh- 
bourhood, and neglect of personal duties, can only have an effect as perma- 
nently ineflicient and pernicious, physically, as it must always be morally 
and intellectually blighting. The true aim of the statesman and philan- 
thropist should certainly be, to make all men feel continually and earnestly 
the responsibilities that attach to them ; not to provide them with an excuse 
for slunring over or unheeding those responsibiUties. The Common Law 
machinery has the former effect inherent in its very action ; and should 
therefore be specially cherished. The bureaucratic systems carved out by 
statute, have the latter as their immediate and necessary consequence. The 
one system teaches and requires men to put forth their own efforts j the 
other invites and lulls them into helpless dependence upon Amctionaries. — 
The Parish, pp. 401 note, 405. 

Men have been taught to rely on others, instead of on themselves. Func- 
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tionarism has been set up, instead of self-reliance being maintained. Sound 
Institutions have been carefully encouraged to decay into inaction. Ck>n- 
stitutional Principle has been unheeded — or rather, has been heeded only to 
be systematically violated. There has been a perpetual meddling ivvith, and 
tinkering at, the Laws, under every shallow pretext, and to gratify any 
momentary whim of uninformed caprice, or of &lse humanitarianism which, 
wholly unetoiest, cannot exert itself to persuade men, but seeks, for the 
self-exaltation of its promoters, to impose a compulsory enforcement. In- 
stitutions having most important iimctions, live, in many respects, rather 
to illustrate how every energy can be palsied by Charlatanism^ when this 
gets into the seat of the Ijegislator, than to sustain the national character 
and strength. In short, the results of modem legislation have been, chiefly, 
to fetter action, and to give, at every turn, to every caviller, the opportunity 
of hindrance and quibbling obstruction; and so to prevent works and 
efforts fbr the public good. There has, besides this, been cherished a super- 
ficial tone, wluch would sneer down Institutions that stand as a perpetual 
rebuke to Selfishness, and remain a memorial of a more true and earnest 
standard of the purpose and end of life. — The Parish^ p. 616. 

10. 

MIlflBTEBS AJSTD FABLIAMEXT, BOTH BITPBBfiEPED. 



It is seldom to those who stand most prominently out in places of power, 
that all the praise or blame belongs of the measures brought forward by 
them. This is perhaps even more true of the blame than of the praise. A 
minister conceives a good end, and is heartily earnest to reach it ; but he is 
obliged to commit details to others. On the other hand, there are always 
numbers eager to eain self-interested ends, and who can equally pander to 
the natural love of power which all men in authority have, and abuse the 
better instincts of a high-minded minister, by pretending means for carrying 
proposed ends out ; — the real object being, in each case alike, but the getting 
oppoi:tunities of gain and authority for themselves. The greatest dangers to 
itee Institutions are traceable to these sotirces, much more than to any 
planned and open hostility to free Institutions by any single ministry. It 
is the.insidious course that the self-interested prompters who shelter them- 
selves behind the respectabihty of responsible ministers know so well how 
systematically to follow, that works the sure mischief. Open attacks are seen, 
and promptly repelled. The stealthy assault advances so far before it is 
perceived, or, if perceived by some, believed by others, that the warding of 
it off at length becomes most difficult. — Local Self-Qovemment and Ceittra' 
Uzation, p. 177. 

It is in consequence, and only by means, of the neglect to fulfil [men's] 
duties, that our Institutions have, from time to time of late years, been 
tampered with and overridden, in all departments, by a novel system, 
entirely aUen to our constitution, as well as inconsistent with the possibility 
of responsible and sound government and legislation. No mere change of 
men will cure the evil. It can but help, on the contrary, to perpetuate it, 
by encouraging a reliance on temporary men instead of on the permanence 
01 sound Institutions. A mere change of men can lead to but little change 
of system — and never to a permanent one. As the magician of old was 
often unable to control the spirit that his art had raised, so the Government 
and Legislature of. England have now become the slaves of that system of 
centralization or bureaucracy which has, under one pretence or another. 
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been gradually reared up in the land, and which now perrades ther whole 
atmosphere, both of administration and legislation. MiiiieterB themselves 
are no longer free agents : Parliament itadf is, in by far the gi«ater and 
most important part of its functions, deprived of its free action. 

The very best men are made utterly helpless by this system : and unless 
you go as deep as this, the result can be no other than merely delusive. 
This point is the one on the thorough comprehension of which any practical 
result of this movement must depend. iVbw, Parliament, instead of being 
the grand inquest of the nation, is reduced to be little more than the re- 
gistrar of the orders of unseen controlling powers ; who really work all the 
levers of government and l^slation, superior alike to Parliament and 
the nominal executive. On the other hand, the people have been taught to 
beHeve in the omnipotence of Parliament : — ^thus, really, playing into the 
hands of the unseen workers of the levers. 

Ministers themselves, and the nominally responsible heads of all depart- 
ments, have necessarily become — and must remain, tiU the source of the 
evil is reached — ^the slaves of this system. They are the victims of the 
secret workings and unseen agencies that are now (in the shape of boards, 
commissions, etc., and the Ic^on of their myrmidons) ever active, utterly 
without responsibility. In our foreign politics we begin to hear angnr 
words at " secret diplomacy :" but this is only one species of that of which 
the genus has, of late years, become established, even &r more mischievously, 
in aU our home affairs, and in every department. The same cause produces 
the same fruit in each case. Lay a statesmanlike hand on this cankerous 
eril, and there is hope and safety. But, were all the City merchants to 
condescend to enter the Administration tomorrow, and to oust every noble 
lord and country gentleman from office, they would, though beginning with 
a show of spirit, soon sink under the same influences. You must go to the 
root of the matter ; discard the secret system ; uproot the unseen influences 
now systematically and irresponsibly at work ; and so restore a sounder and 
and more constitutional action ; before any change of men will produce its 
fruit. The only really useful change of men, therefore, will be the incoming 
of men who see this root of the evil, and will determine to grapple with 
it as the fundamental point of their policy. — AdnUnistraHve Iteform — Bedl 
and JDeluswe. 1865. 

Under the system of delegated legislation, Bepresentative Institutions be- 
come a mere delusion. The idea and intention is, to give to irresponsible 
' Crown-nominated secret Boards those legislative powers which have, through 
all former ages, been exercised only by Institutions of Local Self-Government, 
and, as r^ponsible to the latter, by the National Representative Assembly. 
And those to whom the public ought to look for resistance to this svstem, 
as well from a sense of self-respect as of duty and faithful discharge of trust, 
are content, on eYery matter of the greatest real and practical bearing and 
daily interest, to indorse the decrees of Ghovemment for the creation of such 
Boards ; and, if the form is gone through of submitting the decrees of any 
of the latter to Parliament for conflrmation (as is sometimes the case), to 
indorse the latter, without so much as looking at a single provision of a 
single one of them. They are content, in short, for the sake of saving ,them- 
selves a little trouble, to depute legislative power, entire and unquestioned, 
to the dependants on the Crown! — Local Self'&ovemmenty etc,, p. 165. 
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11. 

WHAT PARLIAMENT HAS TO DO, IN LEGISLATION ON LOCAL HATTEBS. 



It is clearlj necessaiy that all such biUs should thus be submitted to 
Parliament) the common representative of all local districts, for final sano- 
tion ; and for these two reasons. Mrst, the interests of those beyond a 
limited district may be affected by any such measure. Parliament repre- 
sents the interests of all localities. It stands as the umpire between any 
seTcral 'ones. Its final sanction is a verdict that the special interests of 
none are invaded by the proposed measure which has already been pro- 
nounced, by those best acquainted with the immediate facts, to be beneficial 
to the immediate district where it is designed to carry it into execution. 
Secondly, it must always be of the highest importance to the general welfisure 
and progress, that uniform and definite principles of law universally pre- 
vail J that there be no antagonism between the principles prevailing in one 
district and those prevailing in another, — as is now too often the case, even 
in adjoining local districts. It would be the duty of Parliament, therefore, to 
see, not only that the special interests of one place are not advanced at the 
expense of those of another, but that no proposition determined on by any 
one local district embodies any matters which would necessarily, on this 
general ground, be adverse to the general interests of the community. This 
point will be felt to be rather a part of, than distinct from, the one above- 
named; but it is of such importance as to deserve separate specification. 
It is the high, peculiar, and most important function of Parliament to 
maintain, through the whole land, the supremacy of certain fundamental 
laws and institutions, and to prevent the encroachment on, or evasion of, 
s/ those laws and institutions, either by individuals who may happen to be 
-entrusted with authority, or by any local districts, or private company of 
speculators, whose special interests may be imagined likely to be thereby 
advanced. — Government hy Commissions^ pp. 372, 373. 

As to L'ocal Acts, there is no doubt that an unjust and unwise system 
lias grown up in Parliament, and that Parliament improperly sanctions a 
heavy system of unjustifiable fees to its own officers. As in so many other 
cases, the existing abuses have, in the case of Local Acts, grown up because 
the original principle on which appeal was made to Parliament has been lost 
sight of. The ground of the appeal to Parliament in such cases is, simply, 
tl^iat it is the business of Parliament to* see that the Common Bight and 
General Liberty are not infringed by any Local Arrangements. ParHament 
can never properly discuss and settle matters which involve a minute know- 
ledge of Local Arrangements. The true remedy lies in requiring that every 
Local measure shaU, on its proposition, be first thoroughly published in the 
place to which it refers : and, after having been thus published for a certain 
time, shall be discussed, on the spot, by a Body jexpressly chosen by the 
inhabitants for the purpose, with full opportunity for any objections to be 
heard and enforced: — after passing through which ordeal only shall Par- 
liament permit the measure to be brought up for its sanction ; which sanc- 
tion shall have reference, not to local details, but to any points of Common 
Eight and General Liberty which may seem to be touched. The existing 
Parliamentary fee system should, at the same time, be abolished. By such 
a plan the enormous present waste of time to Parliament, in the Committees 
on Local Bills, would be saved ; the greater part of the cost of such Bills 
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would be abo sayed; and real opportunities of self-protection would be 
secured to every legitimate objector. — Minute on Public Health Legislation, 
prepared at the request of Sir William Molesworthy 1853. 

12. 

CHABTEBS OF INCOBPOBATION. 



Any Charter is only good so fiur as it is consistent with the Common Law ; 
and no authority of the Crown can make it good, if it assumes to deal with 
any rights extending beyond, or affecting interests beyond, the district which 
has applied for it. Thus, if the Citizens of London agree to apply for a 
Charter relating to themselves alone, it is good and binding in Law. But, 
if such a Charter attempts to extend further, it is void, unless it have the 
sanction of the general legislative authority. This has been often tested. 
Thus, a so-called Charter was set up by the Corporation of London in 1836, 
touching the rights of the City in Smithfield Market, to the exclusion of 
any such market within a radius of seven miles round the City. But it was, 
as a matter of course, held that, in such case, the Charter indorsed by the 
Crown was but waste paper, unless it could be shown, positively or pre- 
sumptively, that it had received the assent and consent of Parliament, and 
had so become a Statute. 

Thus, also, it is that Lord Coke says, of a certain Charter, ** It may be, 
the Charter was void in Law ; or that it was procured by the lesser number 
of the burgesses; and then it might be removed." And thus it was resolved 
by the alrntdy-named Committee of the House of Commons in-the time of 
James I., with respect to a certain Charter which pretended to limit the 
Common Law inherent rights of all burgesses as to voting for Members of 
Parliament, " that the said Charter of Queen Mary did not, nor could, alter 
the form and right of election for burgesses to the Parliament. The Charter, 
although it may incorporate the town, which was not incorporate before, or 
may alter the name or form of the corporation there, in matters concerning 
only themselves and their own government, rights, and privileges; yet it 
cannot alter and abridge the general freedom and form of eleQtions for 
burgesses to the Parliament, wherein the conmionwealth is interested; — 
which is against the general liberty of the realm, that favoureth all means 
tending to make the election of burgesses to be with the most indifferency ; 
which, by common presumption, is when the same are made by the greatest 
Dumber of voices that reasonably may be had." 

It has already been explained what a Charter of the Crown is, in reference 
to any place, and how alone it can be valid. Springing from the folk and 
people, and open at any time to annulment on proof of the alleged origin 
not being genuine, the authority of the Crown is invoked merely to complete 
the solemnity of the Act, and give it a recorded place. The appUcations 
for matters of this nature were very often made in Parliament, for the 
reason already named ; and the Ministerial act of the Crown was frequently, 
in consequence, recorded on the Bolls of ParHament. But this can give no 
jurisdiction to Parliainent in the matter. And the assumption of such juris- 
diction is of most dangerous and widely-spread mischievous consequence. — 
Local Self-Oovemment and Centralization^ pp. 101, 102, 149. 

13. 

PUBLICATION OP ACTS OP PARLIAMENT. 



Qreat need exists for an effectual means of publishing Acts of Parlia- 
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ment. This used to be done in the most thorough manner. The best Act 
may now be on the Statute Book ; but, being imknown, it may remain a 
dead letter. On the other hand, were all Acts pubHshed, there would not 
be so many inconsistent and ill-considered ones. As it now is, it behoves 
every one to do what he can to make such a useful act as the " Nuisances' 
Removal Act, 1855," in many respects is, known and put in action. 

" Of ancient time, when any Acts of Parliament were made, to the end 
the same might he published and understood^ the Acts of Parhament were 
engrossed into parchment ; and bundled up, together with a writ in the 
Kmg's name, under the great seal, to the Sheriff of every County, to com- 
mand the Sheriff to proclaim the said Statutes within his baihwick, as well 
within Uberties as without." — Coke, 3 Inst. 41. " To the intent that no 
man shall exouse himself hy ignorance^ every Sheriff of England shall be 
bound from henceforth, in his own person, to make proclamation of the 
Statute four times every year, in every hundred of his bailiwick, and by his 
bailiffs in every market-town." See Statute quoted in ' Local Self-Gtovem- 
ment and Centralization ; ' which also see, pp. 135-139, for fuller details on 
. this important practical matter. In modem times, many Laws are made, 

\. and there is much talk of Law Reform j but no nfeans whatever are taken 
to make either old or new Statutes known. Functionarism finds its account 
in this, and carefuUy maintaras the " mauvaise plaisawterie.^' 

Empirical legislation has flourished in England of late years, because of 
the extraordinary, the incredible ignorance which prevails through the 
-- country as to what is done in Parliament. Newspapers merely report the 

speeches, made for show, on certain exciting topics ; which are, however, 
generally the least important of all to the permanent well-being and inner 
life of the People. The actual proceedings of Parliament, the Bills intro- 
duced, and the Acts passed, are things as to which the people are, in most 
cases, entirely ^n the dark. It was not formerly thus. Formerly, the Be- 
presentatives communicated every Bill proposed, to those whom they repre- 
sented, before giving a vote upon it ; that thus they might have information 
and suggestions ; and that so the actual practical bearings of the Bill might 
be brought within the knowledge of Parhament : and every Act was made 
pubHcly and unevadiblv known as soon as it was passed. It is entirely 
otherwise now. Yerj rew Members of Parhament have any knowledge of 
the Bills that are actually passing through the House at any time. Each 
gives attention only to one or two. Thus any amount of mischievous legiB- 
lation can be accomphshed ; and much of such legislation is thus smuggled 
through Parliament every session. — The Parish, pp. -403 note, 29 note, 553. 
[See also, on this highly important subject. Local Self- Government cmd 
Centralization, pp. 135-139, where the whole process is described, and illus- 
trated by examples.] 

14. 

OEETAINTT THE FIBST ESSENTIAL OE LAW. 



Even the commonest rights of individual free action and of property, 
— which are almost convertible terms, — are dependent upon cstabhshed law. 
Not only is this so, but it clearly cannot but be so if there is to be any right 
beside that of the strongest, and so, any national union and national pro- 
gress. It is clearly necessary to the development of the resources of art, 
science, and agriculture, that laws and institutions shall exist in whose per- 
manence there shall be a Mt confidence. Every shaking of that confidence. 
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eyery doubt raised as to 'that permanence, is a blow against human weliGaire 
and progress. Every man, however benevolent may seem his motives, who 
sneers at, or would recklessly violate, the fundamental Laws and Institu- 
tions of his country, is, in truth, attacking the elements of social, moral, 
and national existence, and doing his best towards causing his race to re- 
trograde instead of advance. Before men will put forth energies which 
look to a future for their result, they must have a guarantee that such 
result win be ensmred to those who venture on the enterprise. 

Many think they show their liberality by hailing every proposed change, 
if made under the name of " Reform." Led away by a temper which is, 
in truth, the child of mere slothfidness, into the path of new experiment, 
instead of devoting themselves to the unquestionably more effort-needing 
work of the adaptation of existing Institutions and Laws to whatever the 
changed conditions of the times may truly need, they thus prove themselves 
the greatest enemies to that progress which cannot always be beginning 
anew, but which, to be real, must be going on upon secure and well-esta- 
blished foundations. It is not sufficiently thought of, indeed generally not 
thought of at all, that even the commonest rights of property, and therefore 
of personal action and energy, depend upon the guarantees of established 
and positive law ; that the fact and nature of the possession and control 
enjoyed by every one over that which he calls his own, — that is, that by 
means of which he has the opportunity of the free scope for fruitful self- 
energy, — is entirely dependent on, and subject to, the law of the land. If 
the pohtical quack and experimenter is dangerous to the permanence of 
national union, the legislative quack and experimenter is fisital to individual 
security, property, and development of thought and energy. — Local' Self- 
Qovemment and Centralization, pp. 8, 142. 

Certainty^ in all legislation, should be a primary object ; the most earnest 
will not exert themselves, unless they see this certainty. But it is clear to 
every one who has fulfilled what alone can quahfy any man to speak on 
such subjects, and what every man in the community ought to feel it a duty 
to fulfil, — namely, a practical study of, and share in, the working of these 
matters, — that the drawers and promoters of the measures which have, of 
late years, been passed, bearing on the subject of the Public Health, have 
had no practical knowledge of the matters on which they have presumed to 
legislate, or of the Institutions they would interfere with, or would organize. 
Hence, instead of certainty, we have had experiment and perpetual shifting. 
The mischief that has foUowed has been great beyond what can be stated. 
It has directly injured trade and enterprise to a very great extent. It has 
done even worse, by shaking confidence in the working of our Institutions 
and the honesty of Legislation. 

Free action, intelligence, enterprise, prosperity, wholly depend on the 
ensured use and enjoyment of Property ; whether that "Fropertv" be the 
actual possessions of the rich, or the still more valuable and important 
power and opportunity of labour and accumulation to those who are yet 
poor, and who depend, for existence, on the good use of the property they 
have in the work of their hands or their heads. The only use of Ijow is 
to secure- this ensured use and enjoyment of property, and that Uberty of 
action which is identified with it. Law, without Certainty y has no being. 
Property and enterprise and Hberty are mere fictions, unless this certain^ 
is felt. Property or enterprise, made dependent on shifting legislation, is 
destroyed. 

Unuormity and stability in the laws by which any community is regu- 
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lated, form the yeiy basis of the well-being and -safety of society, and even 
\ of true and intelligible freedom. Even imperfect Laws, if certain and 
invariable, are better than a code which, professing to seek perfection, is 

) perpetually shifting. Ignorance of the law is not admitted as any de- 
ence in an EngUsh court of justice. But such ignorance is a matter 
not voluntary, but of absolute necessity, when the statute-book is being 
year after year overlaid by fresh enactments, repealing, altering, and 
"amending" old laws or parts of laws, and adding new ones. . . . The modem 
system of perpetual experimental and shifting legislation is, indeed, incon- 
sistent with the very elemental notion of a PoUtical State, and of Law as a 
reaUty. It is destructive of all respect for any Pohtical or Social Institutions. 
It is ruinous to the social and moral welfare of the people. It is of advan- 
tage only to the selfish. Well-wishers to progress and improvement cannot 
but be deterred from exertion, when they see, not only the uncertainty caused 
by crude piles of multitudinous and peddling legislation, often inconsistent 
— ^never harmonizing or founded on any Principle, but the probability that 
next year some new l^;islative experiment may alter the paraded panacea 
of the last year. On the other hand, the selfish rejoice in the devices which 
these dreary masses of legislative charlatanism enable them to have recourse 
to, for suggesting doubts and difficulties, for raising quibble, cavil, and 
hindrance, in the way of every honest course of action for the common 
welfare. — tactical Proceedings, etc., pp. 15-17, 118. 

16. 

WHAT LOOAL 8ELP-GOVEBKHENT SMBUACES. 



All local associated communities exist for various purposes. Their exis- 
tence depends upon the principle — which is the basis of all free states — that 
the management of all atfahrs in which a number of persons have a special 
joint intei'CBt, should be in the hands of those persons themselves, and with- 
out liabUit^, as to those affairs, to^ external dictation or intermeddling. In 
one age it is perceived that certain special objects demand a foremost place 
in this, category ; in another, that different and perhaps additional objects 
demand an equal place. But to attempt, in any age, to tie down Institu- 
tions of local self-government to certain definitive and peculiar tasks, does 
but betray the grossest ignorance of human nature and of the foundations of 
social and pohtical -union. It happens that certain persons have lately suc- 
ceeded in making certain dogmatic and empirical schemes, for which they 
seek to engross the title of Sanatory Reform, occupy, for a time, a place of 
disproportioned magnitude before the eyes of men. The sanatory condition 
of every place, that is, the physical circumstances of the outward body (for, 
with the consistency of empiricism, the necessities of the inward bodily 
functions are altogether ignored by these dogmatisers), is a matter of great 
and unquestioned importance, and comes within the proper sphere of insti- 
tutions of local self-government. But nothing can be clearer than that this 
is not by any means the only subject of local management or good govern- 
ment, nor even the most important subject of social and moral welfare ; and 
that, while matters of diffused local utility, as drainage, paving, and *he like, 
are the proper objects of locally responsible control, it is only to a certain 
very limited and jealously-to-be-guarded extent that pubUc interference, even 
by locally responsible authorities, with what form essential parts of domestic 
economy, can, under any pretences, be permitted, without great and lasting 
Tnisohief. The emptying of ash-pits by authority will not always supply the 
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place of well-regulated markets ; nor will the most meritorious and indefa- 
tigable supervision of water-closets by authority make up either for neglected 
Public Institutions, or for the degradation of that public spirit, moral'inde- 
pendence, and sentiment of social duty which alone can rightly use these 
Institutions or appreciate their importance. — Address to the Ratepuyers of 
Birmiftffham, 1850. 

It will always, in a free state, — and it forms the only real security for the 
maintenance of freedom that it should, — be a part of the habitual business 
of institutions of local self-government, that all matters of common interest 
should be discussed by their means, and thus have opinions formally and 
legitimately expressed thereupon. It is necessary to say thus much, 
because there are some who would narrow down local self-government to 
b6ing the mere instrumentality for discharging purely local offices j and 
these, of the most limited range. It is not necessary here to argue a point 
80 plain. It is only necessary to guard against being misunderstood. But, 
in the distinction between matters proper for general discussion and expres- 
sion of opinion upon, by means of institutions of local self-government, and 
matters which it befits institutions of local self-govemmfent exclusively to 
manage and control, there lies a practical point of the very highest impro- 
tance. 

The reality of true institutions of local self-government requires, 'that the 
management of all affairs in which a nutnber of persons have a special 
common interest, should be in the hand& of those persons themselves, and 
without HabHity, as to those affairs, to external dictation or intermeddling. 
In one age it may be perceived that certain special objects demand a fore- 
most place in this category ; in another, that different and perhaps addi- 
tional objects demand an equal place. To attempt, in any one age, to tie 
down institutions of local self-government to certain definitive and peculiar 
tasks, — still more, to attempt to tie them down to the fulfilment of any of 
these in a particular way, — does but betray the grossest ignorance of human 
nature and of the foundations of social and political union. Empirical pre- 
tenders in modem legislation have oftentimes done their best in this direc- 
tion, — with the necessary result of leading to mischief instead of good. — 
The Metropolis and its Municipal Administration, p. 15. 

As the Law of England has always required every Parishioner to fulfil 
the duties which attach to him, as an individual member of a free com- 
munity, who would grasp the benefits which a well-ordered political society 
affords ; so it has been often shown, through the foregoing pages, that the 
Law has always held every Parish responsible, as an integral part of the 
State, for the fulfilment of certain duties to tlie State, the fulfilment of 
which is equally necessary to the maintenance of a well-ordered poHtical 
society. This, indeed, has always formed the essential idea — the sole mean- 
ing, it may be said — of the Parish, as a separate and integral part, whether 
in matters of Watch and Ward, of Taxation, of Highways, or any other 
thing touching the common welfare. The maintenance of this practical re- 
sponsibility, is, indeed, the only solid and lasting foundation on which apv 
political State can be established, consistently veith the maintenance of Free 
Institutions, and with the development of the 'moral, intellectual, social, or 
even industrial energies of men. True responsibility, and the consciousness 
of the power of healthy and unhampered self-action, can alone givie the 
stimulus to right exertion. 

It has been shown, by many illustrations, that, as the individual is amerced 
in penalties if he fail to bear his lot or pay his scot among his fellow parish- 
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ioners, bo the Parish is liable to be amerced if it £Eiil in its duties to the 
State. The principle of this penal responsibility is applicable to every case 
of obligation which the Law imposes, or which a Statesmanlike policy would, 
at any time, impose, upon the Parish. The fulfilment of those obligations 
depends, indeed; on the adaptation of this principle, and its constu^t prao- 
tical enforcement. 

Every Parish is directly and fully responsible for the due collection, and 
payment over to the State, of the Land Tax, the Assessed Taxes, and the 
Income Tax. And this responsibility the Commissioners for the gathering 
in of those taxes are bound to enforce. The responsibihty is a* Common Law 
one, though it is re-declared in the acts in force relating to all those Taxes. 
And it is a responsibility which ought to be valued, as a recognition of the 
practical part which the Parish has, as an integer of the State, in controlling 
the proper conduct of matters of tMs nature ; instead of weak and ignorant 
complaints being made, as they often are, when the weight of the responsi- 
bihty is absolutely felt to fall on any Parish. 

The responsibility would be.an injustice, if the Parish were helpless. But 
the Parish is not helpless. The Parish may itself both insist on security 
being taken from the Collector in the first instance, and on his regularly 
giving in, to be deposited in the Parish chest, a full account of all his re- 
ceipts, arrears, and moneys-paid over and remaining in hand. Thus, the 
Pariah will either know that he has ful611ed his duties, or be able promptly 
to take measures to enforce his doing so. If the Parish lies tamely by, with- 
out doing either of these things, the blame of any default rests entirely with 
themselves. The State has, rightly, required the discharge of a duty at their 
hands, &a to which they have been utteiiy heedless. They justly suffer the 
penalty.— T'Ae JParish, pp. 608, 609 ; 610, 611. 

[The principle involved in the last extract, is one that has become so 
entirely lost sight of, though the practice has been retained, that it is, at 
this time, complained of as a grievaifhce that the Parish is held answerable for 
the taxes ; and it has become a popular clap-trap to ask for " reUef " from 
this grievance ! The real fiict will be seen to be, that it is the duty of the 
Parish to look after the matter, as it is shown in '^ The Parish " that it has 
now full power to do ; and what the Parishes ought to do is, to insist upon 
having, as formerly, the entire control over it. Thus would the State and 
the National Exchequer be great gainers, and the Parishes have true 
''relief.*' (Compare ^^ The Parish" at all places in Index under heads 
" JResponsibilit^ " and " Peacepledge." And see Extracts : 16 below.) The 
present outcry can, if successfril, only have the result of taking away from 
Parishes all the shreds of control in the matter which yet remain to them. 
The allusion iu the Manifesto (see before, p. 4) to the "extraordinary 
needs" when Parishes raised their own quotas of taxation, is merely one of 
the innumerable marks of entire ignorance of the whole subject of which it 
treats, which that document shows throughout.] 

16. 

LOCAL ACTIOir, HOW SECUBEP. 



For the due frdfilment, and preventing the infringement, of that vast 
range of duties which affect the social and moral welfare of men as neigh- 
bours, there is only one means of really providing, viz. by the United Action 
of those concerned, and by the Certamty that this united action will be kept 
in constant and efficient working order. By this means alone wiU indi- 
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▼idual wrong be habitually prevented, — for it will be known that it will be 
promptly detected, and reap its just fruit : by this means alone can the 
accomplishment be always ensured of what the joint welfare of each neigh- 
bourhood needs. It \b the maintaining convenient arrangements for this 
United Action, and efficient machinery for ensuring this Oertmnty, that 
constitutes the wisdom of Institutions and the solid greatness of a Stat-e. 

There may be said to be three degrees of comparison in the way in which 
an injunction, promulgated by the voice of the Law, is set forth. These are 
■—1. The empowering. 2. The requiring. 3. The ensuring. This distinc- 
tion is of the highest practical importance, but is commonly lost sight of in 
modem legislation. One example will make the matter plain. By the 
present Highway Act, the surveyors were simply empowered to do certain 
works of drainage ; consequently they generally neglected what called for 
some trouble. Seven years ago I pointed out to Lord Carlisle (then Lord 
Morpeth) the mischief of this. He thereupon introduced into the Nuisances' 
Benioval Act of 1848 a clause, requiring them to fulfil the duty. But no 
means of ensuring the fulfilment of the requirement were provided : so what 
was merely written in the one Act did not make the world much better 
than what was written in the other. When Lord Shaftesbury, in the last 
Session, introduced a fresh Nuisances' Removal Bill, I pointed this out to 
hijQ ; and a-clause and form of schedule which I prepared, and which met 
a part of the case, were adopted into that Bill in its passage through the 
Hx>use of Lords. When the BiU came down to the Commons, I had the 
honour of more particularly directing your Lordship's own attention to the 
same point; and submitted other clauses, carrying the same object still 
further. You accepted the -suggestion j and, though the Bill did not, for 
otbisr reasons, pass last Session, probably these parts of it may be foimd in 
the one about to be introduced in the present Session. 

The ensuring degree ought always to be present for everything that is 
essential — which is all that Legislation ought to deal with. There will be, 
everywhere, some selfish men who would gladly evade and thwart what the 
conunon good needs, if the latter makes the least call on themselves. Great 
moral courage is needed to fight an uphill fight against apathy and indiffe- 
rence. But this apathy, indifference, and selfishness, are all now fostered 
by the modem slovenly and unpractical style of Legislation. The notion, 
loo, of pecuniary commutation for the fulfilment of personal duties is 
encouraged ; than which nothing can be more destructive to the soundness 
of a State, and the vitality of its Institutions. All these mischief need 
statesmanlike remedy. They will have it, in making the ensuring degree 
the rule in all cases ; a thing to be practically accompUshed by the reahza- 
tion of that United Action, made a Certain^, already alluded to. — Letter 
to Lord Palmerston on Home Policy, Ist Jan. 1856 ; page 10. 

There is all the difference in the world between a meddling interference 
that would dictate what is to be done about everything, and how everything 
is to be done ; and the action of a system which continually and unevadibly 
requires that certain broad results shall be accomplished, — and so neces- 
sanly calls upon every man and neighbourhood to bestir themselves to 
accomplish these by the best means in their power. The ohligaiion to act 
is what the true Statesman wiQ seek to make unevadible. He will never 
seek to fetter enterprise and skill and effort, by attempting to dictate and 
define details and methods. That is the course followed only by the Char- 
latan. Too many examples of this are now on the Statute-Book. In any 
fresh legislation, all this needs to be reversed. The man of honest ambition 
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will always find something to suggest and help forward, in however narrow^ 
a sphere his action is. Scope is needed for such honourable impulses, not 
a mischievous procrusteanism and meddling interference that necessarily 
chill every effort. The business of the State is with general Results, as 
affecting the general welfare, — ^ndt with the speciality of Methods. The 
latter must vary infinitely, as circumstances vary. A wise policy will en- 
courage the trial of every shape of method and free enterprise. The only 
things the State should insist upon, are, — Self- Action, applied under the 
full consciousness of an unevadible BesponsibiUty for the results brought 
out, but never tied down or limited either in direction or method. 

There is no need to rush to new devices as to this matter. The practical 
course is, to restore the vital activity of that which has heretofore existed, 
and which still exists by law. The thorough and systematic course of 
Inquiry, heretofore I'egular and habitual, into the discharge of all Local 
duties, must be reorganized ; and it must form, as of old, a fulfilled, — ^not, 
as now, a neglected — part of the regular functions and duties of the execu- 
tive, to see that this is carried out. 

Besides the regular and periodical Inquiries already named, and which 
include everything relating to Highways, Drainage, Public Health, Watch 
and Ward, Criminal Justice, Prisons, etc., the Crown has the constitutional 
power to institute Inquiries, by the same methods, on any occasions that 
may arise to need it. Domesday-Book, the Hundred-Rolls, the Inqui- 
sitiones Nonctrum, are but examples of such special Inquiries. If to the 
system of such inquiries, all open and pubKc, — not made by a functionary, 
but by a jury before some officer like the Coroner, — were added inevitable 
prosecution on defSeiult found, the result on Local Action is self-evident : the 
impossibility of Local inaction demonstrates itself. But the necessity for 
prosecution would soon become rare, when the unavoidable Public Inquiry 
came thus regularly and continually round. 

These searching inquiries into the due fulfilment, and into all breaches of 
the due fulfilment, of the duties and responsibilities of every neighbourhood, 
were not rare and occasional They were, as they ought still by Law to be, 
regular, periodical, and fi^uent. / They were made by the Local Body 
itself in every Parish ; but they were also made before the Sheriff in his 
biennial Toum or circuit in every Hundred j and again before the represen- 
tative of the State, — the Justice in Eyre ; as well as on other occasions. 
The constable had to see, in the meantime, that things were rightly kept, so 
that these inquiries might be answered without the place incurring those 
penalties which inevitably attached to it in any case of neglect. Such are 
the thorough methods provided by the Constitution for ensuring full respon- 
sibility, and the constant sense of it,, and so preventing wrongdoing. It 
woula be well if those who are for ever dabbling in legislation, after the 
empirical faahion of our times,- would set themselves to understand these 
practical methods of the Common Law. — I%e Parish, pp. 620, 621, 368. 

[To these Extracts, as to ensuring means, I may add a copy of the parti- 
cular clauses alluded to on the preceding page, and in' the text, at pp. 12, 50. 

The following are the sections which were prepared by me to ensure the 
action of Local Bodies under the Nuisances' B>emoval Act : — 

(1.) "In every case where notice shall have been given to the Local 
Authority, in conformity with this Act, and such Local Authority shall 
not, within fourteen days after receipt of such notice, have taken the steps 
required by this Act, and the Nuisance still remains, it shall be lawful for 
any inhabitant of the Parish or place to proceed against the Local Author 
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ritj in the same manner and form, and to recover the same penalties in 
respect of such de£fiult, as are named and contained, with reference to 
defaults in repair of Highways, in the 94th section of the said Act relating 
to Highways in England." [It must be observed that the reference to Jus- 
tioes tiius made, was suggested as being the onlj available resort, imtil the 
light system of Inquiries is restored to practice. In itself, the having 
recourse from a Local Authority to Local Justices, is obviously an objec- 
tionable system. But it is better thfloi the absence of any means.] 

(2.) **The Local Authority sliall, ou or before the 25th day of March 
in each year, make to one of Her Majesty's Principal Secretaries of State a 
Sefum, in the form in the Schedule hereto s^nexed, and shall cause Copies 
of such Betum to be printed and circulated among the Inhabitants of their 
District." [This related to the general class t)f ordinary Nuisances. A 
corresponding form accompanied the section.] 

(3.) "The Surveyors of Highways in every Parish and place, or the 
Highway Board, or any other Body of Trustees or Commissioners, or any 
Town Council, having the duty of repairing, cleansing, or paving the High- 
ways in any Parish or place, shall, on or before the 25th day of Marc^h in 
each year, make to one of Her Majesty's Principal Secretaries of State, a 
Setum, setting forth the matters and things contained in the Form J, in 
the Schedule hereunto annexed; such Betum having, previously'to its trans- 
mission to the said Secretary of State, been laid before and approved' by a 
Vestry Meeting of the Parish or place for which it is made, duly summoned, 
and which is hereby required to be summoned by the said Surveyors, for 
receiving and considering the same ; excepting that, in the cases where such 
Betum is made by a Highway Board, or any other Body of Trustees or 
Commissioners, or any Town Council, it shall not be necessary to lay the 
same before a Yestry Meeting, but the same may, instead thereof, be, and 
it is hereby required that in such cases it shall be, printed and circulated in 
the Parish or place to which it relates, fourteen days at the least before the 
day on which the same Betum is made." [This related to Works of Sewerage 
done. A corresponding form accompanied the section.] 

These three clauses meet every case. 

With reference to the first of these clauses, which was deliberately per- 
verted in the Bill of 1855 (see before, p. 50), the following wiU be found in 
the Evidence given by me before the Committee of the House of Commons 
to whom that Bill was referred : — 

" The objects of the clause are, that every local authority shall feel the 
responsibility which it has, to put the Act into force ; — this is a very im- 
portant point ; and that, at the same time, those who have to elect the local 
body, shall feel also that the local body ia responsible to them. Now the 
first part of the words, which I submitted last year, [the clause as above] en- 
tirely met these objects ; but some words have now been added at the end 
which entirely frustrate the intention; and this clause cannot practically 
work. 

"The object here was, to secure that the local authority shall be efficient 
in its working, by creating a deep sense of responsibility, in the first place, 
in those who have to choose the local authority ; and that the local au- 
thority shall be urged to the performance of its duties, by the &ct that its 
responsibility is known and felt by aU those who are elected. 

" It is my duty, in appearing before the Committee, to request that, as the 
author of the section, I may be understood as protesting against it in its 
present form, as being a perversion of the section as I suggested it, and as 

F 3 
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leading to the destruction of the usefubiesB of the measure in any way what' 
ever. You impose a penalty upon individuals ; hy which you will prevent 
any honest man in England, or any person of respectability, £rom acting on 
any town council or local body, where he lays himself open to the possibility 
of any Justice fixing upon him an* arbitrary penalty, instead of ihe respon- 
sibility being thrown upon the local authority of doing, on oonscien&oua 
consideration, that which the law requires the local body, as the proper 
administrative authority, to do." — Evidence of TouUnin Smith before 
Committee of House of Commons, 1855. 

See further, on the same points, before pp. 12, 29, 50, and Illustrations: 
10.] 

17. 

MODBSN MATERIALISM. 



Intimately mixed with such questions, is always one &r beyond the mere 
material one. It is the fashion of our time to look at everything from this 
mere material point of view ; to reckon excellence by cheapness only ; and 
to estimate every proposition according to its £mcied material results only. 
But it is far beyond^ all these things in importance, that the moral energies 
of men should be maintained ever active at their highest tone. It is of the 
highest importance, socially, intellectually, morally, and therefore politically, 
that every possible inducement should, at all times, be held out to men to 
see and feel and recognize, as an habitual part of their being, the duties of 
citizenship, — the responsibiUty which each man owes to his neighbours and 
his neighbourhood. All the modem experimentaUsts, including those who 
would tinker at the Law of Highways, look only at man as an automaton • 
machine, having selfish material concerns as the sole aim and end of life. 
They jud^e of others by themselves. Th^ assiduously pander to the self- 
ishness of men, in order that the system oi functionarism may be extended. 
They parade pretentious but unreal "improvement," specious but most 
mischievous humanitarianism, and self-exalting but hollow philanthropy, to 
cover the eager grasping after patronage. 

The system which would do everything for men, instead of calling upon 
the intelligence and responsibility of all men to do, themselves, what con- 
cerns them, does but offer a bribe to sheer slothfulness and selfishness, to 
shun the trouble of that exertion, whether of thought or action, which is 
necessary in order to maintain the spirit of manliness, and the consciouB- 
ness of independence, and the reality of «elf-respect, as well as the course 
of true enterprise and sound progress. Despotism always covers its en- 
croachments under the mask of some fisur pretences. The worst form of 
despotism is the silent enslaving of a nation by Functionarism and Bureau- 
cracy. The means by wliich these foes to our institutions and Uberties, have 
made and are still making their way in England, are, by continual appeals, 
imder the cloak of philanthropy and "reform," to the material and selfish 
interests and slothful temper of men immersed in the eager pursuit of self- 
aggrandisement. — The Parish, pp. 364, 365. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF CENTRALISM. 



1. 

SUFFBBSSION OP FACTS AND ETIDENCE. 



In 1855, I tendered, before the Committee to which the Fablio Health 
Bill was referred, evidence of Facts on the most material parts of it. It was 
felt that these would be so damaging to the designs of Centralism, that I 
was prevented firom giving that evidence. The following appears on the 
printed minutes of the Committee : — 

" I am prepared to submit to the Committee facts, which show how the 
clauses in the old Acty corresponding to clauses 32, 33, 34, 35, and 4M), in 
this Bill, have worked. The facts which I am desirous to submit to the 
Committee, have been stated to Parliament, having appeared in documents 
which have been presented to Parliament at different times ; but without 
some explanation they will be unintelligible." 

[The evidence tendered on the above points having been reused to be 
received, I proceeded : — ] 

" Of course I will not dwell upon these points, after the intimation I have 
just received from the Committee ; but I must, with all respect to the Com- 
mittee, state that it is impossihle to illustrate these sections without appeal- 
ing to facts^^ — Minutes of JSvidence given by Touhnin Smith before Com- 
mittee of the Souse of Commons on the Public Health Billy 1855: See 
Q. 685-689 ; and the separate Keprint, pp. 40, 41. 

The following docimient, read by Mr. G-. E. Bumell before the same 
Committee,. as having been actually circulated, with respect to the position 
of the Board of Health before that Committee, was suppressed in the 
minutes of the Committee printed for the use of the House of Commons :— 

"DlSBEGABD OF FaIB PlAY, AND OF THE USAaE OF PaELIAMENT. 

" The Wrong Side of the Table. 

" It is the universal rule, in every honest and constitutional tribunal (and 
such is the rule of both Houses of Parliament) that whoever is interested in 
the result may be challenged, as improper to be among the judges. It is 
the universal rule of the House of Commons, that the Promoter of a Bill 
referred to a Select Committee appears, by himself or counsel, before that 
Committee, to support his Bill. The Government itself did this in the case 
of its Water BiQ, in 1851. It is unheard-of that the Promoter should, 
instead of this, sit on the inner side of the table, and be himself a member 
of the Committee. 

" Not only are rules so universal, and obviously essential to justice and fair 
play, disregarded in the case of the Select Committee now sitting on the 
Public Health and Nttisanoss' Bemoyal Bills, but Sir Benjamin Hall, 
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the promoter of these two Bills — and interested in the result-factually 
occupies the Chair of the Committee ! 

" It is worthy of particular attention that, on the 27th June, 1844, it was 
recorded in an express Resolution of the House of Commons, — ^that the 
Mule of this House relating to the Vote, upon any question in the Souse, of 
a Member having an interest in the matter upon which the Vote is given, 
applies likewise to any vote of a Mender so interested, in a Committee* 

" Yet Sir Benjamin Hall, the President of the Board of Health, and, in 
that capacity, the Promoter, having the deepest interest in the success of 
the two Bills above named, not only sits and votes on the Committee, but 
sits and acts as Chairman of that Committee ; thereby, of necessity, exer- 
cising far more than the influence of an individual vote over the course of 
its proceedings. 

*^How can this be reconciled either with common right and fair proceeding, 
or with the letter and spirit of the above-quoted .deliberate Kecord of the 
House of Commons itself? " 

It is plain that, either this document was pointless, and so would have 
recoiled upon its authors, or it could not be gainsayed, and so called atten- 
tion to an important point in the state oi facts. In either case aUke, it was 
equally important to truth and honesty that it should have been printed 
among the Minutes of Evidence, which professed to be a true statement of 
what was done before the Committee. 

2. 

DlSTOETIOlir OP STATISTICS BY OFFICIALS. 



When, in 1855, it was sought to fix the Board of Health, perpetually, and 
with increased powers, on the country, and evidence was attempted to be 
got up in support of this object, before the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons, Dr. Farr, of the B>^strar-G«neral's Office, and who ig understood 
to be the author of the " Beports " which pass under the Begistrar-Generars 
name, was ostentatiously examined. Among other assertions, being askedj 
— " Is the mortaUty affected by the density of the population ?" he replied : 
— " It is."' (Q. 1546.) " Is there not a constant tendency, in a country like 
this, to an increase in the rate of mortality ? There is, unless it is counter- 
acted, as it might be. "The town population of Great Britain is now above 
10,000,000 J and the mortality is greater in proportion to the whole popu- 
lation than it ^as in 1821 or 1831." (Q. 1547.) Again:— "The rate of 
mortahty would vary according to the magnitude of the town." (Q,..1575.) 
Tliis was said on May 1 and May 4, 1855. The reader, innocent of the de- 
vices of centralism and doctrinaire legislation, will find it hard to believe 
that all these statements are directly disproved by an actual examination 
of the Registrar-Q-eneral's own returns. Vet such is the fact. On May 18, 
in the same year, in reply to questions put to %ie by the same committee, 
I gave the following evidence : — 

" It has been stated to the committee that the density of population is 
always accompanied by an increased rate of mortality. But the fikJts ap- 
pear to show quite the reverse, namely, that there has not been an increase 
m the ratio of deaths in the most dense places within the last few years, 
but, instead of this, a decrease. I will take Birmingham, Nottingham, Man- 
chester, Liverpool, Sheffield, Bochdale, and London City. Those seven 
towns I take simply as being the largest, most populous, and most trading 
towns in England. The facts are these : In Birmingham the rate of mor- 
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taiity for the seven years ending 1844 was 26 in 1000, while in the ten years 
endiiig 1851 the rate of mortality was reduced to 25 in 1000. This is- a 
clear proof that it is not density of population alone which increases the rate 
of mortality, there having heen in that instance a decrease of mortality, with 
a great increase of population over 138,000, the population of Birmingham 
in 1841. In Nottingham, with 53,000 inhahitants, the rate of mortahty in 
1844 was 27 in 1000; m 1851 it was 26 m 1000. In Liverpool, with 
223,000 mhabitAnt», the rate of mortahty in 1844 was 33 m 1000 ; in 1851, 
including the cholera year, it had not increased, but remained stationary ; 
and that must be looked upon as, in fact, a decrease. In Manchester, with 
192,000 inhabitants, it was in 1844, 33 in 1000 ; in 1851 it was the same, 
notwithstanding the cholera. In Sheffield, with a population of 85,000, 
the rate of mortahty was 27 in 1000 in 1844 ;, in 1851 it was 25 in 1000. 
In Eiochdale, with 60,000 inhabitants, the rate of mortality in 1844 was 25 
in 1000 ; in 1851 it was 24 in 1000. In London city, with 57,000 inhabitants, 
it was 21 in 1000 in 1844 ; in 1851 it was 20 in 1000. The average rate of 
mortahty of those seven towns was, in 1844, 27 in 1000 ; in 1851 it was 26 
in 1000 ; showing a decrease^ in the most populous towns, of one per cent. ; 
the comparison being, moreover, instituted [in each case] between', an 
average period [of seven yeara]^ and a period [of ten years] which includes 
a year of cholera. The population in those places was, in 1841, 808^000. 
It had vastly increased before the close of the second period. 

** Do you object to the whole system of the returns of the Registrar- Gene- 
ral ? — Not at aU ; I am taking these facts from the returns of the Begistrar- 
General. I simply want to show that, instead of the rate of mortality 
having increased, it is decreasing in the most densely populated parts of 
England. 

" Then there would be less necessity for the apphcation of the act ? — Just 
so ; but it has been stated to this committee that the death-rates are in- 
creasing ; and that alleged fact is given as a reason for setting up this teat- 
rate a/nd passing Public Health Acts. These facts show that, in the largest 
towns, the reverse of that alleged fact is the truth. 

'* Are there not other towns in which the rate of mortality has increased P 
— There are ; and this makes it the more remarkable. I have here a list of 
twenty-three towns in which the Pubhc Health Act has been appUed, and 
I find that there has, in these, been a« increase in the average rate of mor- ^ 
tality, of three per cent, between the years I have already named, although 
the population of those towns is far less than that of those just nameol'* 
(Qs., 1602-1605). And see Evidence given by me on May 18, 1855i 
throughout (reprinted as "Further Evidence"). This Evidence exposes, 
on many other and most important points, the utter fallacy of what is called 
by the Sanatory Centralists " The death-rate tests" and demonstrate^ that 
ail the really valuable and suggestive aspects of the fSacts developed on that 
subject, have been overlooked by them. 

3. 

HOW DISCTTSSION IS BVADED, AND PABLIAMENT OVEB-BIDDEIT. 



Many illustrations of this might be given j but, the following extracts 

from a Protest and Statement of Facts,, cii^culated by the town Commis- 

, sioners of Birmingham in the House of Commons in 1850, and well worthy 

of perusal by every Mend of constitutional principle, will be sufficient, at 

present. 



1. 
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" That the important trusts and functions above alluded to, having been 
oommitted to the said Commissioners by the solemn act of the whole 
national Legislature, after faJl and pubhc investigation and discussion in the 
House of Commons and the House of Lords, and after all the Standing 
Orders and othejr just safeguards provided by both those Houses had been 
fiiUy complied with, the duty which the said Commissioners owe to their 
fellow-townsmen, the self-respect due to themselves, and their respect for the 
dignity and authority of Parliament, equally require that they should de^ 
dine to abandon the trusts and functions in such •manner originally com- 
mitted to tliem, and which they are conscious of having conscientiously and 
,w^ discharged, at the mere bidding of an- irresponsiU.e and Crown-nomi- 
nated secret Board. 

" That the said Commissioners most respectftdly but firmly claim it as their 
constitutional and inalienable right, to be heard before the House of Com- 
mons and the Housd of Lords, either in Committee or in such other consti- 
tutional mode as the said Houses shall think fit, in respect to the said Pro- 
visional Order. And the said Commisioners confidently trust that the said 
Houses will not suffer the confirmation of the said Provisional Order to be 
treated as a mere form ; by which means the delegation of the l^islative 
functions of Parhament is, in fact, endeavoured to be obtained to, and 
supreme l^islative power is sought to be engrossed by, an irresponsible 
and Crown-nominated secret Board, in entire derogation of the authority 
and dignity of Parliament, and* to the sacrifice of every one of those consti- 
tutional pnnciples and safeguards, on the jealous maintenance of whic<h the 
security of the rights and liberties of Her Majesty's subjects must always 
depend. 

" That a certain Bill has very lately (and subsequently to the date of the 
Provisional Order above mentioned, relating to the Borough of Birmingham) 
been brought into the House of Commons, for confirming certain Pro- 
visional Orders of the G-eneral Board of Health ; but that the said Commis- 
sioners have observed, with extreme surprise, that the Provisional Order for 
Birmingham is not included in the schedule to that BiU, although the said 
Commissioners affirm, and are prepared to prove,. that such Provisional 
Order has been for many months prepared. But the said Commissioners 
have ascertained that other places, from which opposition to Provisional 
Orders is anticipated, are also omitted from that 'schedule ; and, in fact, 
that only those places are included which are too small or too Httle indepen- 
dent to render probable the taking steps to an opposition, in Parliament, to 
the introduction into them of the arbitrary powers of the Board of Health ; 
and which places it is therefore thought to bring within its grasp by ex-parte 
means, and without chance or opportunity for resistance and discussion ; 
while those places in which an opposition is known to be intended, are care- 
fully omitted at present, &om the obvious consciousness that the powers 
sought to be enforced, equally upon the latter and upon the former places, 
will not bear that fair and mil discussion which will be the constitutional 
and wholesome result of opposition. 

" That the said Commissioners most emphatically protest against such a 
course, as being most unconstitutional, most derogatory to the dignity and 
authority of Parliament, and most insidious and dangerous to the rights 
and Uberties of this country ; and the said Commissioners feel it their impe- 
rative duty, most respeotfuJly, but firmly, to claim at the hands of Parlia- 
ment that the case of Birmingham be at once admitted as part and pared 
of the discussion on the aforessdd Bill now before the House of Commons, 
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and that the said Commissioners be at onoe heard before the House of Com- 
mons upon the merits of the said Provisional Order ; and that neither may 
the appUcation for a confirmation of the latter be allowed to be deferred tdli 
a period of the Session when the press of business shall be made an excuse 
for avoiding a full and impartial hearing upon it, nor may the said Commis- 
sioners and the whole Town of Birmingham be subjected to the wanton and 
indefinite continuance of that position of doubt, and uncertainty, and local 
antagonism, and consequent expense, which now exists, and must daily in- 
crease, and which has been already protracted, with great injury to the inte- 
rests and welfare of the town, over two Sessions of ParUament, through the 
agitation of this very subject. 

" That this claim is greatly strengthened by the fSewit, that the Board of . 
Health sought, during the last Session of Parliament, to include Birming- ^ 
ham within the schedule of a Confirmatory Act then, and at the extreme 
end of the Session, rapidly hurried thi*ough Parliament j and in that Bill, 
as then first read, Birmingham was actually included in the schedule ; but 
the Board of Health was compelled to withdraw it by the promptness with 
which the attempt was then met." 

4.. 

MAKING OUT CASES " BY AFTHOEITT." 



The material for this illustration is so enormous, that huge volumes might 
be filled with it. I content myself, for the present, with referring the reader 
to the quotation already made, p. 89, from * The Parish,* p. 401, and to 
the foregoing Illustrations (2), with the addition of the two cases here 
named. 

The fbflowing remarks were published, in 1848, by the Trustees of the 
River Clyde, upon an official Report made by a functionary of Centralism 
as to matters within their own peculiar knowledge : — 

" Before proceeding to notice the various misstatements in the B-eport, it 
may be necessary to remark, that, judging from the experience which they 
had of the proceedings of the Tidal Harbour Commission in London, it ap- 
peared too evident that the olyject of the inquiries was less with a vietD of 
eliciting facts, than of looking for circumstances which might support the 
scheme of having a Central Board for the control of Harbours, sitting in 
London." 

After giving, at length, overwhelming proofs of the justness of this lan- 
guage, the Trustees say : — 

" This is not the place for the proper discussion and consideration of the 
conduct of an officer, appointed to make a dehberate and impartial inquiry 
iuto the condition of the several rivers and harbours of the kingdom, in per- 
mitting himself to be cowoerted into a partisan, and presuming to address 
the legislature in the unscrupulous terms and spirit of the Beport under 
notice. No desire to establish a Central Board of Control in London, how- 
ever much Captain Washington may be officially interested in the matter, 
can be fiiirly pleaded as an excuse for his conduct." 

A striking illustration of the way in which other branches of Centralism 
oomport themselves, is shown in a correspondence that appeared in the 
" Times" of 24 January, 1856, from two Mayors of Falmouth, on the sub- 
ject of the Beports of the Inspector of Prisons. Space does not allow me 
to quote the details of that illustration. 
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5. 
HOW JTJFITEB BIPBONB " WATCHES " 0\liB SOULS AlTD SSWEBS. 



<c 



This is by no means wholly figurative. Mr. Cowper is Chairman of the 

Committee of Privy Council on Education," as well as " President of the 
Board of Health." In the former capacity, being anxious to ensure " mens 
9ana in corpora tano^ he has approved a list of school-books, as suitable 
for use in all schools. As England professes to be a* Protestant country, it 
might, perhaps, have been supposed that these approved works would not 
have taught Bomanism to the young idea of Enghmd. But Centralism is 
above such narrow prejudices. Accordingly, Mr. Cowper sanctions such 
teaching as the following : — 

'* Mary, when I come to die, * 

Be thou, thy spouse, and Jesus, nigh ; " etc. etc. 
{Sequti to first Book of 'Beading Lessons, p. 66.) 

'* One exhorted her to invoke the Blessed Virgin, whose int^xression ia, 
most powerful at that trying moment. . . . Thi^ was, indeed, a holy 
praodce, and one that cannot be too strongly recommended to young per- 
sons. It tends to remind th^oi of death, and to excite their confidence in 
the protection of the Mother of Qod; " and much more to the same effect. 
{^Second Booh of Beading Lessons, p. 106.) 

' Many similar passages might be quoted in illustration ; but I need quote 
no more. No one can doubt the careful " watching " and " holding up for 
imitation" — ^the special benefits of Centralism, according to the Manifesto 
before us — ^which the distinguished Jupiter Bifrons has shown in this case. 
In education, at least, we have found the value of Centralism, and shall duly 
appreciate it. Unquestionably the Chairman earns his salary : only it ought 
to be paid by the Pope, instead of by the People of England. 

As for tlie Pipes, though Mr. Barwlinson (one of the Inspectors of the 
Board of Health) on a well-known occasion, when I openly charged him, 
before the Institute of Civil Engineers (Nov. 1852), with having proposed 
to, drain off the Birmingham Sewerage in pipes, thought fit to deny it, hia 
own words are before me, in whi(^ he explicitly says, that " the wholb 
sewage of the tovm may be passed, self-gravitating, in earthenware pipes ; " 
etc. {Beport to the Board of Health on Birmingham, p. 78.) It is happy 
for Birmingham that she successfully resisted, though at great cost, the 
charlatanry for being brought under which Ooydon, Sandgate, and a mul- 
titude of other places, have had to pay so dear. 



6, 

HOW CENTBJLLISM GETS INTO A PLACE; AND WHAT IT DOES 

WHEN IT GETS THERE, 



Lord Seymour, late President of the Board of Health, said (July 31, 
1854) :— 

" That the proceedings of the Board had been conducted so as to have 
been a misfortune and a mischief rather than an advantage to the country . 

"That the Board exercised the large powers entrusted to it without Judg- 
ment, caution, or forbearance, 

" That that part of the Act which provided that one- tenth of the rate- 
payers should give laws to the rest, was opposed to every priiiciple of the 
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Constitution ; and that the Act 3upplied no means of attesting the signature 
even of this one-tenth j the Board of Health refusing even to show such 
petitions. 

" That larger towns might make a fight, and defend themselves agaiiifit 
the Board, but smaller places and rural districts were helpless. 

** That the principle of self-government was utterly violated under the 
operations of the Board. 

"That he thought the Board were always trying to make business for 
themselves, because th^ felj; that they had not enough to do." 



On the request of Sir W. Molesworth, in 1853, to state, in writing, what 
I had personally called his attention to, in respect to the working of the 
Public Health Act, I stated the following ; which has now been in print 
more than four years, and has never been ventured to be impugned j and 
whicK, after the course taken by the Committee in '1855,' which was afbaid 
to go into it (see before, pp. 41, 103), stands- before the world as admitted 
to be true in all particulars : — 

" Such numberless instances are in my possession of the practical evils 
experienced from the powers given, to this end, to the General Board of 
Health, that the bare enumeration of them would exhaust patience. I will 
only, therefore, state, generally, that, — 

" (a.) The Petitions are provided, in a common form, for • all places, and 
in terms which effectually^ conceal any possibility of a knowledge of the/ 
nature of the thing to the asking for which signature is soughtt 

" (6.) The genuineness of the Petitions (which are always secretly got up) 
is never allowed to be tested. While even the votes for a member of Par- 
liament are liable to scrutiny, any scrutiny of these Petitions is refused if 
asked. In point of fact, while the signatures to them never can be intelli- 
gently given, they are always got together by unfair, often by dishonesty 
means, and forgeries are frequent. The secret solicitation Petition system 
has these as its necessary incidents. 

" (c.) The nominal Inquiries are all ex-parte, and with instructed fore- 
gone conclusions ; the only methods of getting at truth being carefuUy, aUd 
by instruction, excluded. 

" (d.) The Reports are all on one stereotyped model : their uniform 
object being, not to" present the true state of facts, but to make out a case 
for the interference of the Board of Health j and the danger of the truth 
creeping out is felt so strongly, that they are even cooked and doctored to 
pattern and order before they are allowed to be (nominaUy) presented to 
the Board. 

" («.) No attention whatever is paid to the Memorials which the Act d^ 
dares may be sent ; nor is any opportunity of supporting and proving these 
given. 

" (/.) The requirements of the Act as to Publication^ as well of Beports 
and Memorials as of Provisional Orders, etc., are systematically evaded. 
The very existence of the Provisional Orders and Orders in Council is often 
unknown in the places to which they refer, till after they have received 
that indorsement which the PubUc Health Act declares shall give them 
authority equivalent to Acte of Parliament. The difficultv and costliness 
of subsequent legal resistance to a Government Board is relied on for 
impunity. 

" {g.) These Provisional Orders and Orders in Council are framed in ig- 
norance and carelessness of the facts of the respective cased ; in disregard of 
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6?0rythi]3g but the enforcing of one set of Procrustean dogmas ; and with 
no opportunity given or permitted for protest or amendment. 

" Such results are the necessary consequences of such a system as is esta- 
blished by the Public Health Act, however pure might be the motives of 
the members of the Board itsel£ No set of provisions or enactments can 
ever protect the PubHc against the mischiefs of such a system." — Minute on 
the FubUe Health Act, jtrepared at request of Sir W, MoUsworth, 1853, 
pp. 9 and 10. 

It was the fiicts thus stated to Sir W. Molesworth in 1853, that I wished, 
and offered, to prove to the Committee in 1855 ; as all the mischiefs resulting 
from the Act pf 1848 must have arisen, in even an aggra/oated form, under 
the provisions of the Bill of 1855. But the Committee of 1855 (th^t is, 
the Board of Health, whose President was, most improperly. Chairman of 
that Committee) did not dare to have the feicts gone into. I was prepared 
to have proved the fstots of the dishonesty and fraud, and other pleasing 
incidents of centralism, exhibited in the cases, among others, of Worcester, 
Bromyard, Birmingham, Hertford, Bacup, Barnstaple, Dover, Luton, 
Worthing, Meloombe-B>egis, Llanelly, Great Yarmouth, &c. I give these 
names here, to put the fact on record j contenting myself, for the present, 
with giving only a very few illustrations here, — enough, however, to be 
sufficiently suggestive. 

The following are from statements of £Ekcts, 6irculated in 1850, by the 
responsible authorities in the place, with respect to the mode of attempting 
to get the PubUc Health Act introduced into Birmingham, — as to which 
see farther above, Illustrations : 3. 

" The Public Health Act, even according to the "plausible projects" of its 
own authors, has relation to only one point of local management. But it is 
notorious that the motives which have induced certain parties to seek its 
introduction into Birmingham are of a totally different nature from any 
emergency whatever upon this point, and that the means employed to gain 
supporters to this introduction have had no reference whatever to this point, 
except that it should be used in the way of a " decent disguise," and for 
form's sake. 

" That the said Commissioners must, however, now state that, by the Pubhc 
Health Act itself, certain prehminaries are required before the application 
to Parliament for the confirmation of any Provisional Order ; but those 
preliminaries have not been complied with in the case of Birmingham. 
On the contrary, the said Commissioners are prepared to prove that they 
have been evaded. Unless, therefore, even the small colour.of protection to 
the rights and Uberties of her Majesty's subjects which that Act places in 
the way of what is, practically, a mere arbitrary interference with those rights 
and liberties, was, in itself, predetermined to be delusive only, the applica- 
tion for such Provisional Order cannot even be entertained by Parliament." 

The following is from a Petition presented to Parliament in 1853, by the 
inhabitants of Bromyard in Herefordshire : — 

** That in the month of March, 1850, Mr. Babbage, one of the Inspectors 
of the General Board of Health, came to Bromyard to hold an Inquiry as 
to the Sanatory Condition of that place, under " The Public Health Act, 
1848 J " the said Inquiry being grounded upon a pretended Petition alleged 
to have been sent from Bromyard to the General Board of Health, praying 
that the said PubUc Health Act might be put in force in that place. 
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" That no public meeting of the inhabitants of Bromjard had ever then 
been held, nor has, up to this time, been held, at which such petition has 
been considered or adopted : nor has any such petition been adopted by the 
town of Bromyard, aftter or in consequence of any explanation or means of 
knowledge having been in any way given to the inhabitants, as to the nature 
and probable consequences of the application of the said Act to that place ; 
and, in fact, no hondfde petition signed by one-tenth of the ratepayers of 
Bromyard, nor any petition whatever, containing the bond fide and actual 
signatures of one-tenth of the ratepayers of Bromyard, has ever been pre- 
sented to the General Board of Health, praying for the application of the 
Public Health Act to Bromyard. 

" That even had such petition ever really existed or been presented, your 
Petitioners would most strongly protest against the inhabitants of any place 
being bound at any time by the wishes or votes of a mere small minority of 
the ratepayers of such place, — still more so when such votes have been onty 
secretly got and given ; and would remind your Honourable House that the 
votes of one-tenth of the ratepayers of any place amount, in fact, to those of 
less than two per cent, of the inhabitants of such place ; and do respectfully, 
but firmly and emphatically,' declare that the attempt to bind the whole 
population of any place by a petition, to which the signatures of that small 
minority have, by private soHcitation, been got, is as repugnant to common 
justice and honesty as it is to the Common Law and Constitution of Eng- 
land. 

" That although the Public Health Act itself affords few safeguards against 
the arbitrary course which the General Board of Health may take, even the 
small appearances of safeguard which it at first sight seems to afford are 
delusive and vain. 

*'That no copies of numerous MemoriaU sent from Bromyard against the 
apphcation of the said Act to this town, after the said Report had been 
made by Mr. Babbage, were ever deposited with the officers in whose hands 
they are required by the said Act to be deposited : no notice of a further 
inquiry made by Mr. Austin, by order of the said General Board of 
Health, with reference to the boundaries of the said place and otherwise, 
was ever given ; nor were copies of such further Beport ever published or 
deposited, as reqiured- by the said Act : and no copies of the Order in 
Council drawn up by the said General Board of Health for the apphcation 
of the said Act to Bromyard, were ever sent down to or published in this 
place previously to the complete making of such Order in Council; 
whereby your petitioners were absolutely and most unconstitutionally kept 
in complete ignorance of the intention and fact of the application to them 
of enactments altogether and most materially interfering with and affecting 
the management and governance of their Local affairs. 

" That your Petitioners very respectfully, but firmly and emphatically, 
protest against the illegal and irr^ular means by which they have thus, 
through the inevitable results of the toleration of an unconstitutional system, 
been placed in the position in which they now find themselves, when, sud- 
denly, and without any opportunity whatever afforded them even of appeal- 
ing to your Honorable House, or to any other independent and impartial 
tribunal, they find that, by secret means and contrivances, they have been 
brought within the operation of an Act which is characterized chiefly by its 
unconstitutional and dangerous provisions, and which, in its application to 
other towns and places in England and Wales, has proved so strikingly 
disastrous and the source of numberless evils.*' 
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The following is a Statement of Facts in detail, made by the Citizens of 
Worcester in 1853, in a Petition to the House of Commons ; which was 
supported also by a Petition under the Corporate Seal : — 

" That, in the year 1849, an attempt was made in tlie City of Worcester, by 
a few persons, but without consulting any pubHc meeting of the citizens, to 
procure, against the wishes of the great mass of the inhabitants, the en- 
forcement of the Pubhc Health Act within that city'. 

" That, in order to that end, a petition was prepared, in the hope and with 
the view of getting the signatures of one-tenth of the ratepayers thereto, and 
so, bv means of the ncunes of that small minority, secretly got to that 
petition by personal solicitation, to procure the enforcement of this Act over, 
and without the assent or consent, and against the wishes of, the whole 
popuLition, 

" That notwithstanding the private solicitation of signatures, and the other 
illegitimate means and influences habitually resorted to in such cases, and 
which are directly encouraged by such a system, so strong were the opinionaC 
and wishe& of the inhabitants of Worcester against the introduction of the 
Public Health Act into Worcester, that the requisite number of signatures 
could not be obtained. 

" That it was then sought by the General Board of Health and a few indi- 
vidualfl in the city, to procure the introduction of the Public Health Act 
into the, city of Worcester through the means of the clause relating to the 
number of annual deaths in the thousand. 

**That it was, however, absolutely impossible, by any fair and honest means, 
to bring the city of Worcester within this clause, inasmuch as the district, 
embracing the dtj of Worcester, for which the Registrar- Q-eneral makes up 
his return, does not correspond with the actual district comprised within 
the bounds of the City of Worcester ; and inasmuch as the deaths which 
actually take place within the said city, do not represent the true proportion 
of deaths out of the actual population ; — there being, within the bounds of 
the said city, a County Gaol, an Infirmary, and a Workhouse, in the two 
latter of which a more than average proportion of persons of course annually 
die, and the inmates of these come, not from the City of Worcester only, 
but from the whole County in the one case, and from a union of Parishes 
lying both within and without the city of Worcester in the other ease. 

** That^ even taking and reckoning the number of actual deatlis thus adven- 
titiously brought together, as happening within the bounds of the City of 
Worcester, it was unable to be made out, " from the last return for the^time 
being made up by the Registrar- General of Births, Marriages, and Deaths," 
that, within the period of the seven years preceding the year 1849, there had 
occuired actual deaths within the bounds of the City of Worcester to the 
number of twenty-three in the thousand, as compared even with the number 
of thousands of actual inhabitants: and, in order to give a colour for the 
appUcation of the Act, a long preceding period was had recourse to ; namely, 
the seven years between the years 1838 and 1844, both inclusive, instead of 
the seven years between 1842 and 1848 ; many more deaths having taken 
place during the former period than during the latter. 

" That a colour having been pretended to be got, by this fraudulent means, 
for the exercise of the powers given by the said Public Health Act to the 
General Board of Health, a Superintending Inspector of the said Board was 
sent by the said Board to Worcester ; who, as is invariably the case in the 
proceedings taken towards the application of the said Act, made a pretended 
Inquiij and Report on the sanatory condition of the said city, founded on 
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wholly ex'parte and for the most part secretly mantifactnred evidence ; and 
in his said Report recommended, as has heen done in erery other case, that 
that the Act should be enfolded upon the said city. 

" That whereas by the said Public Health Act an appearance is given of 
opportunity of remonstrance and appeal to the Q-eneral Board of Health 
against such Beports as above mentioned, and of some protection by Parlia- 
ment, through the confirmation of Provisional Orders by Parliament therein 
made necessary, all such appearance is in reality, in every case, wholly and 
entirely delusive ; and such opportunity and protection were not intended 
to have, and do not in feet have, any real existence whatever ; for the Board 
of Health pays no attention whatever to any memorials addressed to it, and 
the confirmation by Parliament is altogether nominal and a mere matter of 
empty form, no opportunity being given of inquiring into, and so knowing 
or understanding, much less of pronouncing any real opinion upon, the con- 
tents and propriety of the Provisional Orders thus formally ** confirmed;" 
— -the legislative functions of Parliament being indeed practically, by the 
said Act, wholly abrogated, resigned, giten up> and delegated to the secret 
Crown-iappointed and irresponsible Body called the General Board of Health; 
in entire derogation of the authority and dignity of Parliament, and to the 
sacrifice of those constitutional principles and safeguards, on the jealous 
maintenance of which the security of the rights and liberties of EnglLshmen 
must always depend. 

"That consequently, in the present case, although your Petitioners ad- 
dressed memorials to the General Board of Health setting forth the above &ctB 
as to the actual proportion of deaths to population, and the fraudulent mode 
in which the pretended average was made up, the said Board proceeded, 
notwithstanding, to make a Provisional Order, dated the 10th day of July, 
1849, in which it asumed to repeal divers Acts of Parliament, and parts of 
Acts, and to make divers fresh enactments, and to take away, give, alter, 
and transfer divers powers and properties. 

"That the said Gheneral Board of Health then immediately proceeded, 
without giving any time whatever for your Petitioners or others, the in- 
habitants of the said city, to know or consider the provisions of the said 
Provisional Order, or to take the necessary measures to appeal to Parliament 
against its confirmation, to procure to be introduced into Parliament, at the 
close of the then Session of Parliament, and at a time when any discussion 
of the merits of such a measure was clearly impossible, a BO intituled, 
" Public Health Supplemental Act, 1849," in the Schedule to which Bill 
the name of " Worcester" was inserted ; and which Bill was thus, altogether 
unconstitutionally, procured to be silently and without discussion passed 
into an Act by your Honourable House and the other branches of the Legis- 
lature, and so became enacted into a Law ; and by the mere insertion of 
the name "Worcester" in the Schedule to which Act, it is pretended that 
■the said Provisional Order has, without any actual discussion by or reference 
to your Honourable House of the provisions thereof, become as binding 
and obligatory upon your Petitioners as the most carefully considered and 
solemnly determined Act of Parliament. 

" That by the terms of the said Public Health Act it is required, that copiee 
of any B«port made by any Superintending Inspector under that Act, shall 
be published in the place to which the same relates, and that other copied 
shall be deposited with special officers in the same place, a<;companied by a 
notice that, within a certain time, not being less than one month from the 
time of such publication and deposit, written statements may be forwarded 
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to the General Board of Health with lespect to any matter contained in or 
omitted from the said Beport : but jour Petitioners affirm that no such 
publication was erer made in the case of Worcester ; but that, on the con- 
tmiy, in certain copies of the said Beport, which were not published, but 
only received in the said city on the 29th of April, 1849, the &lse statement 
is made that the said terms of the said Act are complied with, while a 
specific day is therdn named, on or before which day such statements are 
required to be forwarded. 

" That the said Act likewise requires, that eyery Piorisional Order made 
under the powers of that Act shall be published and deposited in the place 
to which it refers : a provision which, if it has any meaning, must be for 
the purpose of enabling those affected to know what the terms of the Pro- 
yisioual Order are, and, if necessary, to protest against them : but this pro- 
vision, like the last-mentioned provision as to the Beports of Superintending 
Inspectors, and like every other of the apparent protections afforded by this 
Act, was intended to be, and in fact is, purely delusive, and has, under cover 
of the general discretionary powers given to the Board, been systematically 
evaded by the G-eneral Board of Health. In the case of Worcester, the facta 
as to the Provisional Order are peculiarly significant ; — ^that Provisional 
Order bearing date on the 10th day of July, 1849, while " the PubUc Health 
Supplemetal Act 1849" itself received the Boyal Assent on the 1st day of 
August following ; having, ui the meantime, in this space of only twenty 
days, gone through the form of having been introduced, and passed three 
several readings, and been conmiitted, in both Houses of Parliament. Tour 
Petitioners conceive that it would be impossible even to imagine any state 
of fiBu;ts which could, more conclusively than what has been thus stated, 
prove that it was the intention of the mimers, and is the result of the ope- 
ration, of the Public Health Act, to take away all the actual functions and 
legislative character of Parliament, and to reduce it to being the mere me- 
chanical registrar of the arbitrary decrees of a secret and icresponsible Crown- 
appointed Board of Functionaries. 

" That the Public Health Act having, by these fraudulent, unlawful, and^ 
irregular means been procured to be applied to the City of Worcester, your 
Petitioners, though fully conscious, and with strong indignation feeling, that 
such application was thus fraudulently obtained, and illegal, were yet painfully 
aware how difficult, costly, and unequal would be the contest in which they 
would become involved, should they attempt to resist, by lesal process, the 
carrying out of that applicaticm, in opposition to a Board of Functionaries 
which is enabled to call the public and official resources to its aid, and whose 
very existence depends upon its carrying out its arbitraiy measures. 

** That they therefore submitted in silence, at the time, to the said illegal 
proceedings and application, and ventured to hope that it might be found, 
practically, that the working of the Act would not prove so pernicious, 
obstructive, and irritating, as they had before believed that it would do,- 
and which belief had caused them to resist as aforesaid all attempts at its 
application to the City of Worcester. 

" That your Petitioners have, however, been grievously disappointed in this 
hope ; and have had continually more and more reason, from the tinie of 
the passing of the said ** Public Health Supplemental Act, 1849," up to the 

? resent time, to feel how unconstitutional, harassing, and mischievous, the 
ublio Health Act is, and must always be, in its application, and how im- 
possible it is, and must always be, for men who value their own self-respect, 
and the Free Institutions of their country, and the Principles of the Con- 
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stitution and the Commpn Law of England, to submit to the continuanoe 
of that Act, or to the existence of the General Board of Health, or of any 
Board or Body whatever having any pretensions to such powers and 
functions. 

" That the Common Council of the City of Worcester having undertalcen, 
in fulfilment of the hope aforesaid, to attempt the carrying out of the said 
Public Health Act in the said city, proceeded . to frame divers Bye-Laws ; 
such as their knowledge and experience of the a£%drs and conditions of the 
said city made them know would be most practical and beneficial. 

" That the intentions and purposes for which these Bye- Laws were framed 
were however frustrated, and so the carrying out of objects which might 
have been beneficial prevented, through the putting into operation of the 
clause of the Public Health Act which creates, in contravention of the 
Common Law, a power of centrsd interference with and control over the 
Bye-Laws adopted by any Local Board of Health : .and in point of fact, 
certain Bye-Laws prepared and agreed to by the Common Council of Wor- 
cester, as such Local Board of Health for Worcester, on the 2nd of July, 
1850, and which related to the regulation of Common Lodging-houses and 
Slaughter-houses and other important matters, were, at the express instance 
of the General Board of Health, refused confinnation, and remain therefore 
at this time unable to be enforced ; — whence many complaints, mischie&, 
and nuisances have ensued within the said city. 

" That the Common Council of the said city having further, as such Local 
Board of Health, desired to appoint a fit and proper person to act as Sur- 
veyor for carrying out the purposes of the said Act, appointed one 

- , on the 16th day of November, 1849, to be such Surveyor, 

subject to certain definite conditions and express stipidations. 

" That the said ^— - having refused to abide by those 

stipulations and conditions ; and having, instead thereof, ntiade many exor- 
bitant and utterly unjustifiable demands upon the said Common Coundl, 
which, if they had been yielded to, would have imposed a heavy burthen of 
rates on your ^Petitioners ; the said Common Council necessarily lost their 

confidence in the said , and did, on the 4th day of 

May, 1852, dismiss him frqm his said office, and refused further or longer 
to employ him in the capacity of Surveyor, as it was in fact absolutely im- 
possible for them, consistently with their duty, to do. 

^ That the said Pubhc Health Act, however, among other of its oncon^ 
stitutional and mischievous provisions, requires the assent of the Q«neral 
Board of Health to be given to the dismissal, among other officers, of its 
Surveyor, by any Local Board of Health; and, in the present case, although 
the Gheneral Board of Health knew and was fully aware of the, reasons and 
grounds of the dismissal by the said Common Council of the said -^— — 

, and that it was impossible any confidence could be longer 

placed in him, or the duties of Surveyor be longer discharged by him, and 
although the said Gheneral Board of Health has been several times applied 
to for its assent to such dismissal, the said Board actually then refused, and 
has ever since refused, to sanction that dismissal ; and has not only thus 
absolutely prevented the carrying out by the said Common Council of any 
works whidi required the aid and assistance of a Surveyor, but has actually 
and designedly endeavoured to instigate the ratepayers of the City of Wor- 
cester to a course of vexatious litigation, in respect of the rates which the 
said Common Council, as such I^oal Board of Health, have assessed, in 
order to carry out such works as seemed pressingly needed. 
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That erer smot the rear 1849, vlieii it vas fint attempted far indmdoals 
to enfiorce the applicatioii of the Vubbc Health Act to the Citj (rf* Woreester, 
the result of that attencpt has been, as toot Petitkmers have aacertaiiied 
thai similar attempts hare been in other plac««, a soaree of perpetual and 
increasins! local irritation, rexation, md harassment, while a complete stop 
has been put to those works and that steady adranee in matters rdating to 
the improrement of the Public Health, which would otherwise hare been 
enried on and taken place, through the means of the powers existing at 
Common Law and br the rarioas Statutes under whidi the Local Authorities 
of the CitT of Worce&ter hare heretofore held and fulfilled their functions ; 
— 4»at which powers and Statutes it is juvfeased are superseded bj the above- 
named Prorisional Order of the General Board of Health, and bj the 
application of the Public Health Act to the Citj ot Worcester. 

** That TOUT Petitioners complain of it as a great and most dangeroos griey- 
anoe, that any Board of Functionaries should exist, which should be able to 
exetdae the power to place your Petitioners or any local community in the 
position in which your Petitioners hare been placed — ^while fully conscious 
that an illegal course was being pursued, but unable to resist it except at 
great cost and disadrantage ; hj which means your Petitioners hare been 
Drought under a system of centralized control and interference with their 
local and personal independence and welfiue, ^diich is wholly repugnant to 
and inconsistent with the spirit and practice of free Institutions ; and the 
existence of which centralized contrc^ and interference can only, and must 
necessarity, be productiTC of results most injurious to the self-respect imd 
efficient action of erery local body which becomes placed in a position of 
contact with it. 

** That your Petitioners further complain of it as a great aggrayation of 
ibis grierance, that it has beoi undiCT corer of pretences for the adyancement 
of the Public Health, that these most dangerous and unconstitutional strides 
hare been taken towards the inboduction and imposition orer the whole 
land of the system of Gentndization ; — a system which the fects abore 
stated show to be as derogatory to the independence, dignity, 'and character 
of Parliament, as it is in oontravention of the Common Law Bights and 
Safeguards which Englishmen have inherited, as the only sure protections^of 
their persons, liberties, and property." 

7. 

HOW CnmUUSM " helps " AHB " BNUGHTBITB ;" OITX8 " COUVBBL, AID, 
AHD BFPFOBT;" BESTOWS " SXTPEKVISION ;" DEFFVSES "BXPEMENCB ;" 
AMD VUJUSIBBXS HOHB8T MBIT WITH A ''WABBIBO ABD BXAMFLB." 



The following Statement of Facts appeared in the " 2¥inef ," in December, 
1856. Such a case is quite enough to giye, as an example of Poor Law- 
Centralism : — 

** About nineteen years ago, Mr. William P. Lhoyd, a magistrate of the 
ooimty of Anglesea, was, after a seyere contest, elected auditor of the North 
Wales district. During the whole of this period, Mr. Lhoyd applied him- 
self with zeal and untiring energy to the dischaige of duties, which were 
rendered the more laborious from the ignorance and inaptitude of the 
mftjority of parish officers whose accounts he had to audit and reyise. A 
few weeks ago, the seyeral Tnions in the district reoeiyed a notice from the 
iriomyirate at Ghrydyr House, that the auditor had been called upon to 
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resign his Appointment, without assigning any reason for so unexpected 
and extraordinary a measure. Upon further inquiry it was made known, 
that the only fault found with their officer arose from some alleged dis- 
errancy, amounting in the whole to a few pence, which had heen discovered 
in the accounts of the clerk of the Festiniog Union, and which had occurred 
during the illness of that officer, who is since dead. The satis&ctory manner 
in which Mr. Lhoyd had explained this simple and trifling occurrence, clearly 
showed that some other animus must have prompted the Poor Law Board 
in resorting to this summary measure of punishment. Meetings of all the 
Unions in the district were held, and strong resolutions were unanimously 
adopted, expressiye of the opinion of the Guardians as to the rectitude and 
efficiency oi the auditor. Mr. Lhoyd having, however, officially tendered 
his resignation, he wa« again pressed to become a candidate for re-election, 
and, notwithstanding that several other candidates offered themselves, Mr. 
Lhoyd was re-elected by a majoritv which plainly indicated the confidence 
placed in him by the Guardians of the entire district. The official notifi- 
cation of his election was conmiunicat«d to Mr. Lhoyd and to the different 
Unions by Mr, Inspector Cane; but, before he had performed any act 
pertaining to his office, the Guardians were astounded in receiving two 
printed orders, under the seal of the Poor Law Board, the one armouncing 
Mr. Lhoyd's dismissal, and another appointing Mr. Thomas Kyffin Koberts 
in his stead. At a meeting of the Board of Guardians of the Bangor and 
Beaumaris Union, the subject was warmly discussed, and the conduct of 
the Poor Law authorities was severely commented upon. Mr. W. Bulkeley 
Hughes, M.P. submitted a resolution, which was unanimously adopted, de- « 
scribing the proceedings of the central board as * manifestly cruel, tyran- 
nical, and imconstitutional, and impertinently offensive and insulting to 
the elective body.' Another resolution was passed, expressing their deter- 
mination to resist every attempt to foist upon the district any officer who 
had not been legally and constitutionally elected by the free choice of the 
Guardians ; and that a copy of these resolutions should be sent to the Poor 
Law Board, and to all the district Unions, calling upon them to co-operate 
with that board in carrying out their views." 

A proceeding even, if possible, more monstrous, appeared in the Public 
Journals of October 28, 1857. The Poor-Law Boanl took it upon itself, 
seven months after the election, arbitrarily (and without the slightest colour 
of Law), to declare that the whole election of Guardians, in the March 
preceding, for the West London Union, was void ! ! The presumption of 
Bureaucracy, in its most rampant form, could not go further. 

Let us turn from the Poor-Law Board to the beneficent labours of the 
Board of Health. 

The General Board of Health has, under the Pubhc Health Act, 1848, 
the power of giving or refusing to any Local Board the privilege of borrow- 
ing money ; thus having a veto on every act of any Local Board, unless the 
niles and regulations laid down by the General Board are fully carried out. 
It is expressly declared (Report of the Board to ParUament, 1849, p. 72) that 
" works should be carried out, upon approved plans, by the Local Surveyor, 
under the superintendence of the Inspector" appointed by the Board. Again, 
new works must be " under the superintendence of the Inspector." And 
again, the Board of Health adopts as a principle, to sanction the mort- 
gage of rates and the distribution of charges onl^ on conditions such as the 
following:— 
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" Ist. That plans and estimates have been prepared in detail, and sub- 
mitted for examination to an Inspector [appointed bj tl^ Board], — 

" And, upon his Report, foimd to be deserving of approval, etc. 

"2ndl7. That the works shall be executed upon contracts, upon the 
following conditions : — 

" a^ That, before they are covered up, or put in operation, they shall 
be examined by the Inspector. 

'* b. GDhat they shall be further examined by him when in action, and be 
certified by him." 

And the characteristic tendencies of the same Board are well shown in 
the same Report, when the Board modestly tells Parliament that it " relies 
on compidsOTy powers being given, adequate to the enforcement*' of its 
schemes ; and represents to Parliament that the " Board should be entrusted 
with the power of prosecuting for the neglect of its regulations." 

The following extract gives an outline of the too-celebrated Croydon Case : 

" Croydon was paraded, with particularly loud trumpetings, by the Board 
of Health itself, as their pattern card. We find the following account given 
in one of their own publications — ' The Board of Health Officers' Pocket 
Almanac and G-uide for the Year of our Lord, 1853 :' — * On Thursday, the 
11th Bee. 1851, the first inauguration of combined works of water supply 
and drainage, under the Public Health Act, was celebrated at Croydon — a 
place that early petitioned the General Board of Health for the application 
of that Act to its district, and which, by the energy and skill shown by the 
Local Board and its officers in carrying out the necessary works, had the 
gratification of being the first town in England which could boast of having' 
[mark the words] — * complete works of water supply and drainage. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury, supported by the members of the General Board, 
and a large number of gentlemen interested in the cause of sanitary advance-^ 
ment [erratum : — ^read, 'in the progress of functionarism'] assisted on the 
occasion.' And it proceeds to glorify Croydon as offmng ' an effective ex' 
ample of the practical operation of scientifioalltf designed and ably executed 
combined works of water supply and drainage.' 

'* So much for what the Board said, before their charlatanry was found^out 
by £»tal experience, and when a pattern-card was useful in order to entrap 
the nnvary. 

" Lord Palmerston fiilfiUed a duty which shows his sense of the responsi- 
bility attaching to the office he holds, and for which the public thanks are 
due to him, when he desired Dr. Amott and Mr. Page to make careful in- 
quiry as to the terrible disease which has ravaged Croydon, — exhibiting, in a 
row weeks, 1800 cases of fever (60 of them fatal) out of a populatidn of only 
16,000, in addition to very numerous cases of diarrhcEsa and dysentery, some 
of the latter also being fatal ; and as to the plan of sewerage that has been 
adopted in that place since it was brought under the Public Health Act. 

" The Reports of those gentlemen are before the public. They are cared^illy 
prepared ; most valuable in their matter ; and absolutely conclusive on the 
question of the estimate that is to be placed upon the Board of Health and 
it9 operations. 

" It is enough here to state some of the general results prqved by those 
Reports. It is shown : — 

*' That, whereas a plan of works was prepared by a surveyor appointed by 
the Local Board, the Board of Health, — which asserts the unheard-of and 
despotic power arbitrarily to interfere in all such cases wherever the Public 
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Health Act is applied, — ^insisted on certain alterations beiiig made ; tvkieh 
altercftiona hone been the main causet of the UUefearfid aHid fatal viHta* 
Hon. 

^ That the Board of Health have heen the propagators o( and insisters 
upon, a most mischievous system, called, that of ' hack drainage ; ' whose 
results are, and always must he, disastrous and costly only. Croydon has 
been thus also yictimized. 

" That seyeral points that needed primary attention, were utterly neglected 
in the plan altered and approved hy the Board of Health. 

" That the Board of Hetdth insisted, among other alterations,'on one which 
has polluted, in the most offensive manner, a beautiful and clear stream, 
which was thus made to carry disease all along its course ; and that they 
caused the establishment of a digusting and pestiferous nuisance close to 
the town. ^ 

" That the Board of Heidth has sought, and unhappily has been able, to 
enforce its own theoretical crotchets, instead of leaving each place to have 
such a system applied to it as its own exigencies require. 

** That the aim of the Board of Health has been, to draw the unwary into 
its toils, by the bait of immediate chea^»ne*s, without reference to sufficiency, 
adaptation, or durability. 

'^ That, while the Board of Health has always insisted, as a fundanfental 
point, upon the use of small glaied or vitrified pipe drains for sewerage 
purposes, the whole result of experience shows, that such use must lead to 
inevitable failure, and be attended with enormous mischief, disaster, and 
ultimate cost. 

*' And we must first ask eveiy man to reflect on the obviously inherent 
mischief of any system, that gives power to any sect of functionaries to en- 
force any crotchets oi their own upon every place, in matters affecting life 
and death and daily existence and comfort. When only one system is per- 
mitted, such as the powers of interference given by the Public Health Act 
enable the Board of Health to enforce (which it does), progress is impossible; 
and any mistake or unsoundness is, when too late, leLt everywhere. When, 
on the contraiy, every place has free scope and inducement to try what its 
authorities can find the most promising, a multitude of plans will have fair 
trial. The failure of one or two is but a partial and trifling loss, while the 
actual best is, out of the number, certain to prove itsel£ 

** The Report before us, justly remarks on the gradualness of all sound pro- 
gress, in engineering as in every thing else. The Board of Health has suc- 
ceeded ia adding a wholesale proof that dogmatism, empiricism, and pro- 
crusteanism, can never be let have their way without wide-spread mischief 
and disastrous fiulure ; mischief and fiiilure not the less grievous or the less 
calculated to kindle the indignation of every honest man, because, as it is 
well said in this Beport, * the author or promoter of the mischievous system, 
which works so admirably upon paper, is sitting in sdf-gratulation Hbx away 
from the scene of strife^ 

" The Board of Health actually altered the plans laid down by the Local 
Surveyor (who had ahready, in enforced d^erence to the Board of Health's 
dogmas, adopted the pipe sewerage system) ; and required that, instead of 
6-inch pipes (as proposed), 4r inch should be used through li miles of 
sewers ; and that, instead of 8 and 9-inch pipes, 6- inch should be used 
through 7 miles of sewers ; and so on, in proportion, through the about 5 
remaining miles of the sewerage of Croydon. Yet this Bosurd now has the 
audacity to * instruct* Sir W. Molesworth to say it is not responsible for 
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defects !" [See above ; wheil^ the Board says that sthese very works were 
** ScientifieaUy designed and My executed"^ 

" Another point immediately connected with this, is the provision for land- 
drainage. The first plan at Croydon provided, it is stated, for this. The 
Board of Health again altered it, and, with its usual ignorant self-sufficiency, 
left this most important point without provision. Hence mischiefs followed, 
which Messrs. Arnott and Page's Beports must be read to appreciate. The 
evils that followed are, however, but one of the necessary results of that 
small glazed or vitrified pipe system which th6 Board of Health insists upOH 
being adopted in everv place where the Public Health Act is appUed ; and 
which it strives to enforce all over the country, with as much zeal as if the 
prosperity of the nation depended upon artificial protection being given to 
drain-pipe manufacturers. 

" It is a somewhat remarkable fact, that the very mischiefs which have been 
proved to follow from the use of these pipes, and which the Report before us 
is the first authoritative acknowledgment of, (after the fatal nuschief has 
been done,) were, Uke the other necessary consequences of this Health-by- 
Act-of-Parhament system, distinctly foreseen, and expressly foretold, and 
brought under the notice of the most active parties, while such a system was 
but matter of proposition. In February, 1848, while the PubUc Health Act 
was yet only being concocted, but its promoters were already moving heaven 
and earth to ensure its passing, and to stigmatize every opposition to their 
dogmas, Mr. Toulmin Smith published his work entitled " The Laws qfJEnff- 
land relating to Public Health" In that work, he not inaptly calls the 
small pipe dogmas, — ^already paraded as in&Uible wisdom by the Board of 
Health in posse (the same as now exists), — by the name of Microphohia. 
He there brings forward both fact and argument, in proof of the fallacy of 
these dogmas, and has, among others, the following passage on the point of 
Land-drainage. This will now certainly be felt to be remarkable enough, — 
fully and too fatally verified as its predictions have been, and expHcitly as 
it anticipates all the comments and facts now published, five years after- 
wards, at the expense of the nation, and of 1800 fevers and 70 lives, besides 
manifold other evils, in the Reports before us. 

" 'It may be remarked here,' ^ays Mr. Toulmin Smith (p. 105), Hhat 
there is a radical defect in the use of the glazed pipes, (admitting that, 
under certain circumstances, and of proper stages, they are useftd.) It is not 
only necessary to carry off the refuse liquid of houses, but to drain the lattd 
itself. All brick and unglazed tile drains do effect this object. The glazed 
pipes altogether exclude the possibiHty of it ; and the evil will soon he felt 
if those pipes are generally adopted.' A remedy is then suggested which 
* would enable all ground moisture to drain into them, while the lower half, 
remaining smooth, would carry off the stream as freely as now.' At Croydon, 
as we have seen, the greater part of the mischief was directly owing to the 
fact that the plan, as altered and approved by the Board of Health, made 
no provision for land drainage, while it required the use of very small im- 
pervious pipe-drains. 

" Yet this is the body which, not satisfied with the arbitrary and unconsti> 
tutional powers which it has gotten to itself, and with high hand enforces ; 
not satisfied with the mischief it has already been able to do, the dissensions 
it has already caused and is daily causing, and the total stoppage it has put 
to sanatory improvements in many places ; has the effrontery to ask of Par- 
liament to give it still more * compulsory powers, adequate to the enforce- 
ment' of all its crude theoretical crotchets j— declaring, modestly, that its 
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powers should be * summaiy/ and that it ''should be entrusted with the 
power of proseeuting for the neglect of its regulations.* (Report to Parlia- 
ment, 1849, pp. 36, 69.) That is to say, whatever place is not content to 
be decimated, as Croydon has been, in obedience to and in consequence of 
the crotchets of these arbitrary and irresponsible functionaries, shall fed the 
weight of their summary displeasure, and be ' prosecuted for the neglect of 
their regulations.* 

" Such is the system of * Health hy Act of Parliaments 
** The following lines, fipon^ the Report before us, are significant enough : — 
^ It might have been anticipated that a board appointed as protectors of 
the pubHc health, would have deyoted its energies, and made available the 
engineering and chemical talent which has so freely been placed at its dis* 
posal, to attain an end on \diich that public health so much depends : — ^and, 
that the cot^ary course has been pursued, namely, the pollution of the 
streams and the exposure of fiscal matters, to the injury of a district, cannot 
but be considered as a subject of regret.*' [It is rather more than mere 
matter of '* regret,*' we think, that an all-grasping functionarism should have 
been allowed to thrive, and to fasten itself over the land, with such as its 
results.] '* For the saving in the first cost, of a plan which entails nuisance 
upon one district by removing it from another, — and is therefore wanting in 
the fulfilment of a primary condition of sewerage, — there is no admissible 
Justification. . . . The G^eneral Board of Health, with this extraordinaiy 
instance before them of mischief on an unparalleled scale, have not avoided it 
as an error, but followed it as an example." Yet these are the folks who 
habitually indulge in such phrases as "ignorance, waste, and extravagance," 
" preventible disease,** " defective works," etc. etc. This is the body which 
has already reduced, and is daily striving more and more — and with success 
— to reduce, the engineers of England — to the triumphs of whose enterprise 
and skill our country owes so much of her prosperity and greatness — ^to the 
position of mere clerks of works, mere subordinates (of which the Croydon 
case is an example) to the obedient retailers of its own bureaucratic dogmas, 
procrustean crotchets, and fatal blunderings! Well indeed may this Be- 
port remark that "the results of discrepancies in conclusions and errors in 
practice under a Government Board, have a result more momentous than 
the like errors under a parochial or municipal body.*' — From * 7^ Constitu- 
tionaV (monthly joumoT), of August, 1853. 

A multitude of cases might be quoted, in similar illustration of the benefits 
that Centralism has difi^ed. Space requires that I should be content, for 
the present, with adding the following pleasant illustration of the results of 
the enforced Procrustean dogmas of the Board of Health : — 

Results of Board of Health Drainage Works in Sandy ate. 

" Stoppikges having occurred in the three eastern lengths of main line, 
about 766 yards were taken up and relaid about twelve months ago [i. e. 
February, 1853, — though the works were only done in 1852!]. 

" Just before the time of my visit, the Surveyor to the Local Board had 
had occasion to open the remaining or fourth length of main line, to con*' 
nect a house drain with it, when he discovered that it also was stopped up. 

" I left the cause and position of this stoppage unascertained, -with 16 
yards of trench open, and a further length of 34 yards of sewer to be opened 
and relaid, should the workmen not be so fortunate as to hit upon it within 
a shorter length. So that, after deducting the 253 yards which have a fall 

G 2 
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of from 1 in 15 to 1 in 25, it 'appears that out of the remaining aggregate 
lengths of main line, amounting to 1256 yards, 816 yards, or about two-thirds 
of the whole length, have already once failed and been relaid." — Report of 
Mr. Bazalgette to the Metropolitan Commission of Sewers^ IS^A- February, 
1854. 

8. 

HOW CENTBALISM " PEOTECTS POSTEEITT." 



The following statement of facts is from the *■ Times' of Dec. 30, 1856. 

" Se^^ttbe and Sale op Ptjblio Wobks at Kothebhah. — ;The intro- 
duction of the Health of Towns Act into the town of Kotherham, in the 
West Elding, has been attended with most serious consequences to the in- 
habitants. The first Local Board for the town was elected about four years 
ago, and appointed Mr. W. Lee, and who had been previously connected 
with the Q-eneral Board of Health, as their engineer. The Board had the 
power of borrowing on security of their rates to the extent of about £32,000, 
and shortly after their election inaugurated expensive systems of drainage 
and water supply for the town and district. The execution of the works 
was pressed on with vigour, and the Board required that private property 
should be simultaneously drained into the public sewers. They were, in- 
deed, so urgent on this latter point that they undertook to execute the 
private drainage, through their own contractors, for a very small percentage 
above the actual cost. Including the private drainage, which cost them 
£3,000, the Board expended about £40,000 in works of drainage and water 
supply, offices, etc., thus largely exceeding their borrowing powers. The 
compulsory execution of the private drainage, together with the levying of 
heavy rates for the payment oi the interest on the money borrowed for pub- 
lic works and other expenses, exeited such strong dissatisfaction in the town, 
that about a year ago a meeting was held and a committee appointed to in- 
vestigate the Board's afiairs. The committee produced a strong condemna- 
tory report, and in March last several of its members were elected to fill the 
places on the Board of gentlemen who had died or retired by rotation. In 
consequence of imexpected difficulties, the water supply at this time was 
very far from having reached the degree of sufficiency originally contem- 
plated by the Board ; but on the election of the new members a stop was at 
once put to all further expenditure in that direction. During last session, a 
BiU was introduced into the House of Commons, for increasing the borrow- 
ing powers of Local Boards of Health, and the Botherham Board expected to 
find in its powers an easy mode of escape from the difficulties consequent 
on their contracts so largely exceeding their borrowing powers. Unfortu- 
nately for them, the bill was defeated, and the Board have found it impos- 
sible to meet their engagements. Legal proceedings have consequently been 
resorted to by several of their creditors ; and a few days ago their expensive 
waterworks, engines, offices, etc., were seized by 'the sheriff's officer at the 
suits of the Earl of Effingham for £1,100,- Mr. Simpton (contractor) fir 
£900, and Beecroft, Butler, and Co., for about £1500. At the close of laaV 
week the works were sold to the seizing creditors on an appraisement by\ 
the sheriff's officer. The consequence is, that after an expenditure by the 
Board of about £40,000, the inhabitants are entirely at the mercy of tlie 
careditors for their water supply, and also in a great measure for their drain- 
age, the efficiency of which is largely dependent upon the water supply. 
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Claims to the amount of £4,000 or £5,000 are still unsatisfied, and it is 
feared that the disasters of the town will he further aggravated hj proceed- 
ings in the Court of Chancery on the part of the unpaid creditors. In the 
neighbouring town of Worksop, the Local Board of Health have likewise in- 
volved themselves in pecuniary difficulties, and a few days ago had their 
office fixtures, etc., seized for rent." 

This case is illustrated, and ils unseen 'motive-causes will be better under- 
stood, by the following : — 

Case of Dartford, 

^* The G^eral Boaid of Health, it appears from a petition presented to 
the House of Commons in 1855, sent one of their Superintending Inspec- 
tors to examine and report upon the sanatory state of the district in 1849. 
His report stated, that for a comparatively small sum all the evils he then 
pointed out could be remedied, and that a perfect system of sewerage and 
water supply could be carried into efiect. The Local Board then employed 
the very same Inspector to execute the scheme he had recommended ; but, 
after expending every farthing it was empowered to raise, it found itself with 
an imperfect set of water and sewerage. works, which had already cost far 
more than the entire origioal estimate, and which could not be completed 
according to the plans without a very serious additional outlay ; whilst the 
numerous accidents which had already happened to the well and to the out- 
fall sewer, rendered it more than probable that a considerable portion of the 
works would have to be remodelled. This was the state of things in 1855 ; 
since then it has only been diversified by lawsuits, and finally by the inter- 
vention of the sheriff^ s officers, who have taken, or are about to take, posses- 
sion of all the accessible property of the Local Board. It is said that this 
property is far from being sufficient to pay the legal expenses recently in- 
curred ; so that the rate-payers of Dartford are now in the delightful posi- 
tion of having to pay a debt of at least £12,000, from wluch they never by 
any possible chance can derive any benefit. And this, be it observed, simply 
because they allowed themselves to be guided by the very men who figure 
the most promiiiently in the Committee of the Fourth Section of the Bir- 
mingham Congress" [of the Social Science Association]. — Journal of Gas 
lAghiing^ Water Supply, and Sanatorif Improvement, vol. vi. pp. 446. 

9. 

HOW GENTBALISM DTVADES PBOPEBTY. 



The proceedings of the Poor Law Board in this respect are not so well 
understood as they ought to be. For the present, however, I content myself 
with reprinting the following statement, made in 1853, as to the Board of 
Health. 

" The pretence is set up, to justify this modem delegation of the powers of 
Parliament, that * Lo(»l Acts ' are costly, while the * Provisional Orders ' 
of the Boani of Health are cheap. The whole pretence, and the inferences 
intended to be drawn ftom it, rest upon most important misconceptions 
both of fact and of principle. 

" * Provisional Orders' and * Orders in Council* under the Public Health 
Act, are in fact at the least as costly as the average of unopposed Local Acts ; 
while those protections to the Public which are provided under the Parlia- 
mentary system as to the latter, are altogether wanting in the former. The 
whole expense of the Board establishment must, of course, be charged to the 
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places where FroyiBional Orders and Orders in Council are enforced. This 
alone raises the ayerage cost above that of Local Acts. But the necessity oi 
a Ijocal Act, wherever it would be needed without; is not lealij* dispensed 
with (and this is a very important point) by a Provisional Order [of which 
many instances could be given] ; while no workable powers are created by a 
Provisional Order, that a far more efficient Common Law machinery for 
erecting and carrying out does not exist aheady. Of these facts, evidence is 
forborne in order to avoid swelling this communication ; but it can be pro* 
duced to any extent. What these Powers as to Provisional Orders, etc., 
really do, is to set the Board of Health above Parliapient, and to unsettle 
the rights of property. Many instances of the latter might be cited. It is 
important to illustrate thb ; for which two examples will suffice. In a town 
of Norfolk, one of the principal streets was built under a Local Act of Par- 
liament, which guaranteed that the houses in it should never become shops. 
A Provisional Order has repealed this, and thus upset all the rights of pro- 
perty and the well-known conventional value dependent on so important a 
provision ! In a town of South Wales, a large Commonable Waste was, 
forty years ago, empowered to be enclosed under a Local Act of Parliament, 
and has since been enclosed, cultivated, and partly bmlt on. By a Pro- 
visional Order that Act is also repealed ; and so all this valuable improved 
property goes back, in fetct, to waste and common land, — ^annihilating all 
the numberless rights of property that have grown up ! Such must be the 
daily -increasing consequences of an irresponsible system of delegated legisla- 
tion." — Minute prepared at request of Sir JF. Molesworth, 1853. 

10. 

OPPICIAL ATTACKS ON LOCAL AVTHOBITIES. 



The following facts and correspondence will be found highly instructive, 
on more grounds than one. 

On the 11th of August, 1857, the House of Commons ordered the print- 
ing of a " correspondence " between the First Commissioner of Works and 
Mr. Goldsworthy Gumey and other persons, including Mr. Gardiner, the 
soUcitor, of 5, Whitehall Place, and the Home Office, in regard to c^ain 
nuisances in Lambeth. In the course of that correspondence, Mr. Gardiner 
informs Sir B. Hall, on the 24th of July last^ that " the usual and most 
constitutional remedy for a public nuisance is by indictment ; " and that 
" the proper cour^ of deaHng with this complaint will be for yo« [Sir B. 
Hall] to refer it to the Secretary of State for the Home Department, who 
will thereupon direct the Commissioners of Police to cause their constables 
or other officers to investigate and inquire into the matter on the spot, and 
to procure the evidence necessary to form the basis of any legal proceed- 
ings." Not a word is said about any obhgation on the local authority. 
And this omission becomes th6 more remarkable, from the fact that a pre- 
vious letter from Mr. Gardiner, dated the 20th of July, shows that he had 
consulted and considered the Nuisances' Bemoval Act, 1855, as one of the 
possible alternative means of resort in this case. 

Yet, after such a correspondence with his own solicitor. Sir B. Hall ven- 
tured pubhcly, in the House of Commons itself, to taunt and threaten the 
local sMthority of Lambeth, on the 13th August, 1857 ! This is inconsistent 
alike with common £etimess and with a respect for the laws of the land. Even 
supposing (which is Sir B. Hall's only excuse) that he has, knowingly, made 
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such a bad choice of his own officers that he cannot place reliance on their 
advice, and that he therefore treated the advice given by Mr. Gardiner with 
the contempt he has done, this gives him but the less justification for im- 
pugning the conduct of the authorities of Lambeth. 

The Home Office seems to be, in &ct, less well advised on matters of law 
than Sir B. Hall is^ though it puts more fiuth in its advisers. In a letter of 
the 29th of July, 1857, Sir Q-. G-rey says that the local authority under the 
Metropolis Local Management Act, putting in force the Nuisances' Removal 
Act, 1855, is the proper quarter to apply to in the case before us. Without 
stopping to inquire^ whether this statement was right or wrong, — and it is 
clearly wrong, — and without stopping to look at the Act itself, Sir B. Hall 
called upon the Lambeth vestiy to do what they had no legal power to do ; 
and then, because they had a greater regard for the law than he had, he 
threatens them as he did on the 13th August. 

It.is not necfissary'to go now into the merits of the clause to which Sir 
B. HaJI alluded. It is mentioned before, p. 50, and in the Extracts, before, 
p. 101. But it is of very great importance that the public should under- 
stand how law and departmental action are abused and perverted, under 
cover of pretences for the public health! I cannot, perhaps, better show 
the bearing of this case than by subjoining a copy of a letter which I 
addressed to the Home Secretary upon this subject, in which the actual 
responsibility is pointed out. 

(Copy of Letter from Mr. Toulmin Smith to the Home Office.) 
Lambeth Nuisances opposite the Palace of Westminster. 

Highgate^ August 21, 1857. 

Sir, — Having read the ** correspondence " just published by order of the 
House of Commons on the above subject, together with the extraordinary 
observations of Sir B. HaU on the 13th inst. (in which no reference to that 
" correspondence " is made), it is my duty, as having taken a conspicuous 
part in the discussion upon, and form of, the Nuisances' Removal Act, 1855, 
to submit to you the following observations thereupon. 

In a letter, dated July 29 last, on page 9 of this " correspondence," Mr. 
Waddington says, by your instruction, that " the prosecution of these nui- 
sances is left to the local authorities, who are provided with ample powers 
for that purpose." 

I beg to state that you have been wrongly advised. Neither is " the pro- 
secution left to the local authorities," nor are the latter " provided with 
ample powers for that purpose." 

As to t\iQ first, while the force of certain other Acts is expressly reserved, 
the powers of the common law are also expressly saved unimpaired — a most 
important provision of the Act, introduced on my own representation. 

As to the second, the local authorities are only hampered instead of helped 
in respect to such nuisances as these. I beg to refer to sections 44 and 
27 of the Nuisances' Removal Act, 1855. The mischief of the former has 
already been proved in cases prosecuted by the parish of Lambeth. The 
latter completely ties the hands of the local authority from acting in the 
case now in question, except under special circumstances, and in a manner 
which makes proceedings ratile. I beg to refer to my remarks on these two 
sections, in pages 66, 67 {second edition) of my work on the " Practical 
Proceedings " under this Act. 

As to the compulsion most inconsistentl^hreatened by Sir B. Hall upon 
the parish, I have to say that I submitted to Lord Palmerston, personally 
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(while he was. Home Secretary), seyeral sectioncK which would have been 
thoroughly effectual in securing action in all cases. Lord Palmerston ap- 
proved these. The section to which Sir B. Hall alluded on the 13th inst. 
was one drawn by me, and approved by Lord Palmerston, but wholly per- 
verted and tpoUed, when introduced into the bill of 1855, by a clause added 
at the end. 1 showed this in my evid^ce before the committee in 1855. 
(See printed " Evidence," etc., pages 5S-56.) In consequence, the clause 
thus spoiled was very properly rejected. [See before pp. 12, 50.] ^ 

I am glad to take this opportunity of acknowledging again the care and 
courtesy of Lord Palmerston in going over with me, personally, many sug- 
gestions and clauses drawn by me, the embodiment oi which into the Act 
as it stands has alone made it practically available. I retain the MS. of 
the clauses submitted to him, in proof of the above and other points that 
may arise. 

In the case of the Lambeth nuisances now in question, it is quite clear 
that the only real course is the common law remedy of indictment. It is, 
further, quite clear that, inasmuch as the nuisance is felt, not in Lambeth 
but in the palace of Westminster, the duty of prosecuting the indictment in 
this case falls on the department having the care of Public Works. The 
responsibihty of neglect rests on the head of that depaitm^it only ; none 
whatever can be fixed on the parish of Lambeth. 

For the sake of public justice, therefore, as well as of the public health, I 
would urge that the terms of your letter of July 29 (above quoted) be with- 
drawn, and that the above course be recommended by you. Trusting that 
this will be done, I beg to offer any further explanation personally, being able 
here to put the matter very briefly only. Should the matter remain in its 
present state, it will be my obvious duty (after the part taken by me in the 
Act of 1855) to bring the whole state of the case, and the extraordinary 
misconception of the law published with your sanction, under public notice. 
The matter is one which must affect very importantly the confidence of 
the pubUc in the due administration of the law and the conduct of public 
departments. I have, etc., ' Toxjlmin Smith. 

The RigU Hon, Sir G. Oreif, Bart., M.P., Home Office, 

I also wrote to Sir B. Hall himself to the same effect ; more fully pointing 
out to him that " section 27 of the Act of 1855 itself shows that the Lam- 
beth local authorities could not act at all, in such a case, except under 
certain circumstances — which have not happened.- They have no power, 
even, to act on any requisition made by you." I added, as to his threat to 
re-introduce the rejected clause, that this section, as perverted, " would have 
prevented the possibility of ever having, in any place, a respectable local 
authority to act. No honest or intelligent legislature can ever listen to such 
a monstrous proposition as the section, thus perverted, embodies." 

To the above letter to the Home Office, I received the following reply, — 
which shows well how the Home Office attempts to evade its own erroneous 
assertion of the law ; while, in the terms of doing so, it assumes an actual 
supremacy over the law and its administration, which is equally without war- 
rant in itself, and startling and full of danger in the pretensions thus made 
to it. Sir B. Hall's position is, however, made but the worse by this reply. 

(Copy of Letter from the Home Office to Mr. Toulmin Smith.) 

WhUehally August 31, 1857. 
Sir, — In reply to your communication of 22nd inst., I am directed by 
Secretary Sir Qeorge Grey to inform you, that the meaning intended to be 
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ooiiTejed by mj letter of 29lli ult., respw^iing the Ltunbeth K\UMnnMh> ^k^^ 
that, in point of fact, the proaecution of nuisano«9 is now left by Uie Go«^ 
remment to the load anthoritiee, and liotthat the local authoritioa are ti\e 
onlj parties who haTe the power 1^ law to prosecute. 

I am, Sir, jour obedient serrant, 
J\mhmn Smiik, JStq^ Higlkgaie (if.). H. WabsikqtOV. 

To which I replied as foUows : — 

(Copy of Mr, TmUnUn Smiih*9 rt^oinder to M« <iio««.) 

Hig^<U€y Sepi&mher 8, 1857. 

Sir, — ^I regret that the letter dated August 81 (received September 1), 
signed *' H. Waddington," in reply to mine of August 21, was delayoil so 
long. Haying waited a week without reply, it plainly became my only 
course, in accordance with the closing paragraph of my loiter, to bring the 
facts under public notice, through the most fitting channel for coiumuuica- 
tion on such a subject. I now enclose a copy of what thus appeared in the 
" JowmaX of Qas Lighting^ Water Supply, and Sanatory ImprovHnmt^** 
of September 1 ; to the contents of which I request your oaroful and grave 
consideration. 

I must take the liberty of adding, that the explanation ffivon in the loiter 
of August 31, does not seem to touch the state of facts ni tills case in t)ic 
least degree. A charge and a threat were here made, by a Qoyonimont 
official, against a local authority, for nefflectinff to do that which local 
authorities have been actually /^^er^ef in doinff, mstead of boing **provithd 
with ample powers" to do ; and the doing of which, under the circumsianoos 
of this case, it was the plain and very particular duty of the Qovommont 
department, represented by that official himself, to have undertaken. 

I am not aware that it was ever a branch, either of law or public policy, 
that 6K>yemment should undertake the general prosecution of those nui- 
sances which are stated to be-^noK; left hy Government to the local autho- 
rities." I have, etc., TouLMiK Smith. 

The Sight Hon. Sir Q, Grey, Bart., M,P., Some Office, 

11. 

"the times" vereua "the timeb." 



As there are a vast number of people who, in these days oi Oontralismf 
and of that Serfdom of mind and corresponding DiviHon qf Labour which 
it teaches, are content to let The Timet be their thinking-machiitef I feci it 
my duty, at the risk of disturbing the digestion of such respectable indi- 
yiduals, to show the saltatory freaks of that celebrated thinking-machine. 

On the 2l8t of October, 1857, The TtmeSf echoing the Manifesto put 
forth hy Authority, which I have exposed in these pages, sars : — ** It Hands 
to reason that there should be central check ami ewpermsUyn^ when such 
[the allegations untruly made in the Manifesto] is or imvy be the material 
of local government. . . . The local government if an interested party, and^ 
like all interested parties, it requires watching* , , , Are you to ieare % 
town entirdy to itaelf, and let & spend as little money as it likes s or Is 
there to be a Central Power of enforcing improvement? It is clear that 
ike latter is wanded in some shape or others 

Unhappily for those who thmk Principle i§ ft thing of any raltie in the 
world, iuid especially in one who sete np as » teacher mm • tUnhina' 



^ 
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mctchiney this echo of what happened to have been just before oracularly 
uttered " by authority," does but add a proof that, as 

" Men change with fortifiie, manners change with climm, 
Tenets, with books ; — so. Principles with Times." 

Less than a year b^ore the above adoration of Centralism appeared in 
the columns of the TimeSy the following had appeared in the sanx'^ columns ; 
which, while more serious and earnest in style, and not showing its con- 
scious weakness by finding it necessary to have recourse to d^^ble personal 
misrepresentation (as was the case in the Article of Oc er 1857, in 
addition to what I have quoted above), must more than coi -'t all who 
feel that, as the Principles of truth are eternal, the advocacy, o-day of one 
view and tomorrow of another, utterly destroys any claim, eithe apon respect 
for argument, or upon reliance in good faith. 

" The tntre principle of a municipality, or inferior and local government, 
undoubtedly is, to define it strictly within its legal limits, and within t. ose 
limits to leave it the freest and most unfettered discretion. If people are 
incapable of thinking and acting for themselves, the wisest wa •' would be o 
aboHsh municipalities altogether, and not mock them by an authority which 
they are incompetent to exercise. But, if we once resolve to give the people 
the power of managing their own affairs, we ought to make up our minds to 
give them, together with that power, aU the conditions essential to its sue- 
cessjhd execution. Now, one of those conditions undoubtedly i , ^\at if they 
do well, their constituents will profit; if they do ill their co'"'t.ituents will 
suffer ; that, in fact, the municipality should act with the free ' liheriy and 
the fullest responsibility. This can never he said to he the ca^ % so long as 
they have suspended over their heads the interference of some'hig er tribuivly 
which can cut short thevr labours ^ or even annihilate their existence. To 
people who deUberate on municipal matters, as well as to those ccupijd >y 
higher concerns, it is absolutely necessary that there should be a ieehnf^ of 
responsibility, to keep aliVe diligence and enforce the exercise of criticism 
and inquiry. This feeling can hardly exist among men whose every step > 
liable to he reviewed, and whose very existence hangs on the will of a 
superior. This truth has already been revealed to Imperial France, and 
ought not to remain hidden from monarchical England. In our anxiety to 
do everything well, we are too apt to give our central offices powers utterly 
inconsistent with the efficiency of those local bodies over which they are 
exercised. Thus we have a Poor Law Boa/rd and a Home- Office ; the one 
framed for the purpose of preventing people from spending too much of 
their own money in the relief of the distressed j the other to save them the 
trouble of thinking for themselves on almost all matters of social organiza- 
tion. Now, we entirely deny the wisdom of these arrangements. . . . The 
English Gk)vemment has the fullest confidence in the power of the people 
to exercise control over their own public affairs. But, when we come to 
local matters, this confidence is entirely gone, and its place supplied by the 
most meddling and mischievous interference. . , . Either those who are 
trusted with local power should have general power also, or those, like 
ourselves, allowed to determine the destiny of a Nation, should be deemed 
equal to regulating the affairs of a Parish." — Times, Bee. 15th, 1856. 

The comparison of these two passages, teaching exactly opposite doc- 
trines, from the columns of the same Journal, can but make .the honest man 
very content to say : — " Tempora mutantur, sed nos non mutamur in illis." 



